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nities for Dairying in the South. 


HAT,” exclaimed Prof. John Lee Coulter, of 
Minnesota, while on a visit to the South 
last week, “do you mean to say that you 
bm 90 cents to $1.05 for 20 per cent cream? 
j, Our dairymen in the West get only 55 or 60 
ts, and yet make big profits on Jand valued at 
6 or $100 an acre—profits which enable them 
8 in good homes, well-painted, with hot and 
@ water, and all modern comforts, good roads 
pB00d schools. With your cheaper lands and 
' longer growing season, I should say there 
at to be unusually big money in the dairy busi- 
im the South.” 
he is right—if only the dairyman is will- 
give conscientious study to his business. 
warm climate makes great intelligence in the 
hg of his products mecessary; less produc- 
¥@ soils and a higher market price for feeds, 
me the cheapest possible production of feeds 
® essential; and the presence of the cattle 
B and other local conditions call for intelli- 
it care and management; but to meet these 
mecies and overcome them and to protect him- 
and his animals from the natural disadvan- 
“4 of their surroundings, 
ot husbandman. 
the other hand 
es which, will more than 
all the latter 
e and lessened by intelligent management; 
4 the many and great advantages possessed 
Southern dairyman will not compensate 
ck of common dairy and business knowl- 
The 


is the duty of the in- 
. the Southern dairyman has 
if fully 


disadvantages 


utilized, 


his when 


Aployed in his various operations. 





three factors which most largely influence the re- 
sults of any manufacturing enterprise are; cost of 
raw materials, the efficiency of the machine (in 
this case the cow) and the market, or price re- 
ceived for the finished product. 

In the low cost for which he may produce the 
raw materials (the feeds) is wherein lies the 
greatest advantage of the Southern dairyman. On 
our low-priced lands, because of a longer grow- 
ing season and abundant moisture, he can by in- 
telligent management produce feeds cheaper than 
any of his competitors; yet, most Southern dairy- 
men buy too much high-priced feed, or fail to pro- 
duce the best feeds most economically, and thereby 
throw away their chief advantage. This is the 
one outstanding opportunity of the Southern 
dairyman, and yet the one most neglected. In the 
efficiency of the machine—the cow—the same in- 
telligence exercised in breeding, care and feeding 
will place him on an equality with any other 
dairyman anywhere on earth. 

In the price which he may receive for his prod- 
ucts, the Southern dairyman has the second of 
his advantages. Milk, cream, and butter, of good 
quality, sell for a higher price in the South than 
in any other part of this country, because the lo- 
cal, or Southern, 
by Southern dairymen. 


demand is not fully supplied 


The Southern dairyman, then, has superior con- 
ditons as regards two out of the three essential 
factors which determine the success of the dairy 
an equality with any other 
section as regards the third; but let us correct 
the error which has been the chief cause of past 


failures—these advantages do not remove the 


business, and is on 








FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


CARE OF YOUNG TURKEYS 

CULTIVATING SWEET POTATOES 

DIFFERENCE IN FEED FOR DRIVING AND 

DRAFT HORSES 
Every man who owns a horse is inter- 
ested in this discussion. It also includes 
some memorable suggestions on water- 
ing horses. 

FIVE WAYS TO INCREASE FARM PROFITS 14 
More machinery, said the late Dr. Knapp, 
is the Southern farmer’s greatest need; 
second, more live stock. Five other re- 
forms he advocated are mentioned here. 

HAUL OUT MANURE EVERY FIVE DAYS.. 
A practical way to lessen the dangers 
from the typhoid-spreading fly this year. 

HINDUISM: THE SUPREME FAOT OF 
A per picture that will show you whet 
the heathenism of Asia really is. 

HOW TO MAKE GOOD BUTTER ON THE 

FARM ..... siha‘eve‘ore = Se 
Every farmer and farmer’s wife should 
not only read what Prof. Burgess says, 
but re-read and put into practice. We 
have seldom had a more useful article. 

OLD MAN AVERAGE—WAKING UP 

PLANT LEGUMES BETWEEN CORN ROWS.. 

THE PROBLEMS OF FEEDING 
This symposium includes an article on 
the economy of ensilage. Look out for 
some silo articles we shall print soon. 

WHAT KIND OF DAIRYING PAYS BEST?.. 7 


14 


11 





necessity for better cows, the home production of 
cheaper and better feeds and the use of that 
business and dairy knowledge which may be ac- 
quired by any one who will seek it. Our greatest 
need is not better dairy opportunities, but better 
dairymen. 
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Color Fads in Cows. 


for solid colors and black points, and much 

mischief was done to the breed by this at- 
tention to appearances that had nothing to do 
with the real purpose of a cow, to give milk. 
Finally, the great success of 
the cow Coomassia, a _ parti- 
colored cow, did away with the 
fad about solid color and black 
points. 

Now the color fad seems to 
be extending to the Holsteins, 
for in an illustrated advertise- 
ment I saw a few days ago ina 
farm paper the owner of the 
cattle boasted that there was 
not a black leg nor tail brush 
He does not say that a Hol- 





PROF. MASSEY. 
in the whole herd. 
stein with black legs and tail may not make as 
much milk as one with white legs and tail, but 
he seems to consider the possession of the white 


terminals to be an advantage. In what respect 
these are better than black legs in a black and 
white animal, it is hard to see. We do not get 
milk from the legs or tail of the cow, but from 
the udder, and it is the capacity of the udder that 
settlers the cow’s value, and a cow with black 
legs and tail may be a better milker than another 
that has the white legs and tail. Paying special 
attention to the breeding for color will never im- 
prove any breed of cows. We must look to the 
dairy characteristics of the individual and her in- 
herited tendencies at the pail, and it does not 
make a particle of difference in the dairy capacity 
of a Holstein whether she has black legs and tail 
or white ones, I had rather have a white udder, 
but I can easily see that this, too, might have 
black hairs on it without detracting from the 
value of the cow as a milk machine. She certainly 
will not give black milk because her legs and tail 
are black. 

Breed a dairy cow for dairy capacity, and not 
for the color of the hair on particular parts of 
the body. 


What Farmers Want to Know. 
OULD it do any harm to mix 30 pounds of 
nitrate of soda with each bushel of cotton- 


\ seed in planting? I usually plant a bushel 
of seed an acre.” It might not hurt the seed, but 
there is some risk; but that amount of nitrate put 
in with the seed might be largely wasted before the 


plants could use it. Better put it alongside the 
plants after they are up. 


Side-Dressing Cotton. 


“T want to use a side-dressing on my cotton. I 
used Cerealite last year, 120 pounds an acre, and 
believe that I got $2 for every dollar spent. But 
this article is costly, and I thought that I could 
make my own mixture of nitrate of soda and pot- 
ash cheaper. The Cerealite agent says that their 
article has a ‘retainer’ that makes the nitrate 
more lasting, and they also say that it will not do 
to mix nitrate of soda and acid phosphate, as the 
acid will injure the nitrate. Please advise me.” 
I can see no benefit in using a complete fertilizer 
mixture as a side-dressing, except that it puts the 
materials where the roots of the plants can find 
them at fruiting time. But the soil will hold on 
to any amount of phosphoric acid and potash, and 
if all of these that you intend to use are applied 
at the start, half under the cotton and half down 
the middles, the roots will find them just as well, 
or better, than if applied as a side-dressing. Where 
cotton is not making as large a growth as desired, 
it will pay to apply some nitrate of soda alongside 
during the growth of the crop. The office of ni- 
trogen is to promote the vital activity of the 
plant, while the potash and phosphoric acid make 
the lint. The Cerealite is probably merely a 
mixture of nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash, 
and the talk about a “retainer” is pure nonsense. 
So also is the statement that it will damage nitrate 
of soda to mix it with acid phosphate. Acid 
phosphate carries usually about 30 pounds of sul- 
phate of lime, or plaster, in every 100 pounds, 
and this would be as good a “retainer’’ as any. 
Even if there was free lime carbonate in it, as 
there is in Thomas phosphate, it would not dam- 
age nitrate of soda, though it might damage or- 


ganic nitrogen as in cottonseed meal or tankage. I 
would apply all the phosphoric acid and potash I 
intended to use at planting time, putting half un- 
der the cotton and half down the middles where 
it will stay till the roots find it. Then it may 
pay to use 75 to 100 pounds an acre of nitrate 
of soda alongside the rows during the growth of 


the crop, and on land that naturally is strong 
enough to make a large weed I would not use 
even this. 


Treat Timber as a Crop. 


A North Carolina farmer wants to know if it 
will be right for him to cut timber to pay indebt- 
edness, as he has some nice oak and pine timber. 
Of course it will pay if it is done in the proper 
manner. Forestry does not mean merely letting 
the trees stand, but treating them as a crop to 
be harvested when ready and the growth of the 
future crop taken care of. A piece of woodland 
properly marketed and the brush removed to pre- 
vent fires, and the young growth of valuable kinds 
encouraged and worthless stuff removed, can be 
made a regular source of income, and land that is 
too steep for proper cultivation can be profitably 
kept in forest and made to pay well. But do not 
turn a lumberman into your woods to cut and 
slash as he pleases, but get the State Forester to 
see the woods and plan the harvesting of the trees 
that should be marketed. Treat the forest as one 
of your best crops. If the mountains of Western 





“AND SUFFERETH NOT THEIR CATTLE 
TO DECREASE.” 


HE TURNETH the wilderness into a standing 
water, and dry ground into water-springs. 
And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, 

that they may prepare a city for habitation; 

And sow the fields, and plant vineyards, 
which may yield fruits of increase. 
He blesseth them also, so that they are mul- 


tiplied greatly, and suffereth not their cattle to 
decrease.— Psalms 107: 35-38. 











North Carolina had been under proper forestry for 
the past fifty years they would have done more for 
the people than the way they have been treated, 
and there would not have been so many disastrous 
loods as have occurred of recent years. 


Thomas Phosphate Again. 


“They charge from $2 to $2.50 more for a ton 
of Thomas phosphate that is guaranteed 17 per 
cent than for acid phosphate of 16 per cent. Is 
there anything more of value in the Thomas phos- 
phate besides the phosphoric acid?’ Yes, there 
is about 40 pounds of free lime in every 100 
pounds of the Thomas phosphate, and to that ex- 
tent it tends to sweeten the soil, while acid phos- 
phate, by making lime sulphate in the soil that 
does not sweeten it as the carbonate does, robs 
the soil of the lime and causes acidity. Then for 
phosphoric acid alone the 17 per cent is worth a 
dollar a ton more than the 16 per cent, provided 
they are equally available, but they are not exactly 
so; for so far as the immediate effect of phos- 
phoric acid is concerned, the 16 per cent acid 
phosphate will act rather more quickly than the 
17 per cent Thomas, but the whole effect on the 
soil will be better from the Thomas phosphate. 


When to Cut Timber. 


Experiments at European stations have shown 
that pine timber cut in summer is more liable to 
fungus rot than when cut in fall and winter. 
Timber cut in the fall seems to contain substances 
in the sap unfavorable to the growth of the rot 
fungus. 

A Mixture for Summer Spraying. 


Ten years ago at the North Carolina Station I 
used a self-boiled lime sulphur mixture to which 
I added two pounds of copper sulphate for spray- 
ing peach trees in leaf, and found it good. Chem- 
ists then ridiculed the mixture. Now Professor 
Waite, the pathologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has published experiments that show that 
my old formula is the best, as it does no harm to 
leaves or fruit and protects from all fungus at- 
tacks. It has taken the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ten years to find that I was 
right. The mixture is 10 pounds lime, 10 pounds 
sulphur and 50 gallons of water, to which add 2 
pounds of copper sulphate. They have also found 
that the same lime-sulphur in which 3 pounds of 
iron sulphate is added is cxcellent. I intend 
to use the self-boiled lime-sulyhur with copper 
sulphate this summer on toma‘«*3 #\md other gar- 
den truck to prevent blight of #).: "eaves and rot 
in the fruit. The Bordeaux Inf&atiire cannot be 


used on peach trees when in leaf, as it takes th 
leaves off, but the self-boiled, that is the lime and 
sulphur slaked together and the combination mad 
by the heat of the slaking lime, . 


Will do no h 
: ; ar 
and will prevent the leaf curl in the peach val 
will have a good influence in preventing the ral 
of the fruit. 


Tomatoes and Canning. 


In Maryland the popular tomato with canning 
houses is the Stone. It seems to fill the bills 80 
well that the packers and the farmers do not 
care to look further. I believe the cannerg are 
paying about $8 a ton for the crop this summer, 
_ With high culture on good land, ten to twelve tons 
can be made per acre, but so far as I have ob. 
served, the general average is not over four or five 
tons, if that much. There is some profit in a good 
crop, even at the canners’ prices; but there jg no 
profit in a crop of four tons, or even less, ag some 
make less. But the average farmer grows toma. 
toes just as the average farmer grows any crop. 
It is reported that crops of 15 tons an acre are 
sometimes made in Indiana, but I think the state. 
ment will bear some salt. Ten tons an acre is 
an excellent crop on good land. Where the to- 
matoes are grown on a small scale, and canned on 
the farm, the profit is a great deal more than 
where they are sold to the factories, and in nearly 
every neighborhood large quantities can be dis- 
posed of at fair price. There are few sections 
south of Virginia where the tomato crop could be 
grown at the prices paid on the Maryland penin- 
sula, for the crop is more subject to special dis. 
eases in the South. 





Some Intensive Farming. 


T"« NOTES of a traveler in Denmark ghow 
well how the Danes work their land in dairy- 
ing, and why they take a high rank for their 

butter. We quote: 


“Of a farm of 650 acres which I visited, 
only 30 acres were under grass. Everything, 
the rotation of crops and even the calving, is 
so arranged as to produce a regular supply of 
milk all the year round, and not Keep Eng- 
land waiting for the butter she won’t produce 
herself. On this farm there were 250 cows, 
34 horses and 400 pigs, and 31 men and wo- 
men to look after them and the farm work. 
The owner is assisted by a manager, a feed- 
ing master and a foreman. He told me that 
he could easily keep more cows and more pigs 
and produce larger crops if he could only get 
the labor.’’ 


Two hundred and fifty cows and 34 horses ona 
farm of 650 acres! Those horses and cows give 
the farmer a large amount of manure and the 
Danes are not asking for fertilizer formulas, for 
they get their soil rich and keep it so by live stock 
industry. Of course, we can not all be dairyme?, 
but we could grow forage and keep more stock 
and be less dependent on the fertilizer mixer. The 
growing of good forage and the feeding of live 
stock in some form lies at the very foundation of 
good farming and increasing fertility in the soil. 
Thirty-one men and women on a 650 acre farm, 
and the owner thinks he could keep more cows 
and raise more pigs if he could get more labor. 

What would such an outfit accomplish on 4 
Southern cotton farm? The great herd of cows, 
of course, demands more human labor, but the 
statement shows well what intensive work will at 
complish. Then he had 400 pigs to consume the 
offal from his large dairy. But he kept 34 horses 
busy on that 650 acres, and that means doing 4 
great deal of work in the cultivation of the land, 
for he kept 620 acres in constant work producilé 
his feed. And he was not selling raw products, 
but manufactured his milk into butter and pigs 
and thus increased the value of the crops while 
getting immense amounts of manure for his land. 
But this man grew rich on his 650 acres, while 
many a man with as many acres in the South Com: 
plains that his land is poor and wants a fertilizer 
formula for every crop planted, and his land re- 
mains poor while he gambles on the chances to 
get something to sell from the fertilizer. 

I do not give the above as an example that we 
can follow, but to show that stock and manure 
and horse-power can be made to accomplish great 
results here as well as in Denmark. 

LIME AND THOMAS PHOSPHATE.—While 
Thomas phosphate has a considerable percentage 
of lime, the amount you would apply to an acre 
will hardly have much influence in the sweetenins 
of an acid soil. Of course, it will help as far a 
it gues, but if your land needs lime, you shout 
apply more than you would get in a few hundre 
pounds of Thomas phosphate. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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The Week’s Work on “Business Farm”’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















PLANT LEGUMES BETWEEN CORN ROWS FOR HOGS. 


This Plan Will Not Materially Lessen the Corn Yield, and Will 
at the Same Time Improve the Soil and Provide a Larger 
Supply of the Very Best Hog Feeds. 


T IS NOT too early to plan for 
| catch crops in the corn, and to 
follow oats and wheat with which 
to fatten the hogs and make hay this 
fall, If all the corn land can not be 
put into peas or soy beans, make an 
effort to plant such of it, at least, as 
is, or can be fenced, for the hogs. 
The corn fields of the South offer al- 
most unlimited possibilities for hog 
production. Corn and soy beans make 
an ideal hog feed, and counting the 
two crops, What part of this country 
can produce more feed on an acre 
during one season than a crop of 
corn and soy beans will furnish? 

For fattening the hogs, we would 
rely on soy beans, peanuts and corn. 
These are not only our best hog 
feeds, but either of the legumes may 
be grown on the same land on which 
the corn is produced without mate- 
rially lessening the yield of corn. 
With the peanuts it may be necessary 
to give greater space between the 
corn rows than is best for the largest 
production of corn, but corn rows 6 
feet apart with the stalks 12 inches 
apart in the rows will give practical- 
ly the same number of stalks on the 
land as 4-feet rows with the stalks 18 
inches in the row. Or 6-feet rows 
with the stalks 18 inches apart will 
give practically the same number of 
stalks on an acre as 4-feet rows and 
the stalks 27 inches apart in the row. 

It is a well known fact that many 
farmers in Southern Alabama and 
Mississippi make good crops of corn 
and better than a good half crop of 
peanuts by planting the corn in about 
6-feet rows and later in the season 
putting a row of peanuts between the 
corn rows. It is possible, in fact, 
probable, that the yield of corn is a 
little less with this wide space be- 
tween the rows; but it does not ap- 
pear to be enough less to discourage 
the practice. 

The same remarks will apply to 
the planting of soy beans between 
the corn rows, except that, fortunate- 
ly, so great distance between the corn 
tows is not necessary since the soy 








Makes a 
Good Breakfast 
Better— 


To have some 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream or milk 


For a pleasing change, 
£prinkle Post Tuasties over 
fresh or stewed fruit, then 


add cream and you have a 
S8ma'l feast. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








beans will make a fair crop without 
cultivation, if planted at the time the 
corn is laid by. If, however, it is 
desired to cultivate the corn later in- 
to the summer, which is advisable in 
a dry season, then the corn may be 
given sufficient space to admit of cul- 
tivating the corn and soy beans two 
or three times after the beans are 
planted. 

For the pasturing of cattle and 
horses the cowpea may be planted 
broadcast, or in rows between the 


fields. There is no question but the 
improvement to the land will pay for 
the fencing. Or, on the other hand, 
if these crops are already grown for 
soil improvement, there is no doubt 
but the pork made will more than pay 
for the fencing without very material- 
ly lessening the beneficial effects of 
these crops on the land, as compared 
with not grazing them. The South 
also loses heavily on the few hogs 
she does produce by fattening them 
on corn alone. Corn is high-priced 
and we can not afford to feed it to 
hogs except under the most favorable 
conditions. When hogs are provided 
soy beans and peanuts to graze, there 
are no better conditions under which 
corn can be fed than to give these 
hogs about a one-fourth ration of 
corn to balance up the rich protein 
feeds, soy beans and peanuts. 

Let every corn field also grow a 
crop of soy beans, cowpeas or pea- 
nuts and then, if possible, graze these 
catch crops with hogs, but if the hogs 











TWO GOOD SOUTHERN COWS. 


The cow on the left is Columbine, owned 
record is 400 lbs. a year. i 
C. H. Cowart, Troy, Ala 


$79 37. Profit, 108 per cent. 


ras 








For Improvement of Soils, for Larger Crops 
USE 


(U. S. Patent No. 570913). 
$2 spent on Nitrogen-producing crops 
will save you at least two thirds on your 
fertilizer bills and produce a healthy soil 
and luxuriant crops. : 
Nitragin for more than 1,000 000 acres 


sold in Germany during 1909. We guaran- 
tee success. 


German American Nitragin Company. 
Postal will bring information. 


CARL TEERLING, SAVANNAH, GA. 
General Agency for the Southeast. 

















by J. W. McGhee of Cleveland, Tenn. Her 


he cow on the right is Princess (Registered Jersey) owned by 
Record 7426 lbs. milk, 897 Ibs. butter fat. 


Cost feed, $73.72. Profit, 





corn rows as is the custom, but for 
furnishing hog feed, the soy bean and 
the peanut far surpass the cowpea, 
because of the much greater yield of 
seed, which is the principal part con- 
sumed by the hogs. 

There are just two valid objections 
to raising the feed to fatten large 
numbers of hogs in this way. The 
first and most serious one is the ab- 
sence of adequate fencing and its 
great cost. This is a serious prob- 
lem, but one which must be solved 
if the South is ever to grow live stock 
of good quality profitably. Our corn 
fields can be made to produce too 
much feed, that at the same time 
will improve their fertility, for it to 
be profitable to neglect this oppor- 
tunity because of the cost of fencing. 
For the present the corn fields that 
are fenced, or that can be fenced, 
should be made to grow soy beans or 
peanuts for the fattening of hogs. 

The second objection to this plan 
of producing hog feeds is that the 
corn may not have been gathered at 
the time it is best to turn the hogs 
on the peanuts and soy beans. If the 
corn is to be cut and shocked these 
will have to be removed before turn- 
ing the hogs on the legumes. If only 
the ears are to be gathered this may 
be done before the hogs are turned 
in, or they will consume considerable 
of the corn. If, however, the corn is 
left in the field to be consumed by 
the hogs, the combination of corn 
and legumes makes a good ration. At 
the small cost at which corn can be 
gathered, we believe it will pay best 
to gather it, so that not more than 
one-fourth of a ration of corn need be 
fed. If the hogs, when on the soy 
beans or peanuts are fed about one- 
‘quarter as much corn as would be 
given when on full feed of corn, the 
best returns will be received from 
both crops. 


The South loses millions of dollars 
every year by its failure to produce 
the hogs which could be fattened by 


in the corn 








these legumes grown 


can not be had, let the soy beans, 
cowpeas and peanuts be grown any 
way, for the lands’s sake. 


Biggs Seven-Ear Corn 


By 16 years personal supervision and selection, 
I have developed an excellent proliiic corn. 


My yield has never been less than 75 bushels 
ber acre; Jast season it was 1t0 bushels per acre. 
Price $1.00 peck; $3.00 bushel. 


NOAH BIGGS, Scotland Neck, N. C. 
Seed Corn Boone County Special 


and Cocke’s Prolific, 
both well bred and 
carefully selected. Address 
GREENDALE STOCK FARM, 
J.B. Andr-ws, Prop., Drawer 762, Roanoke, Va. 


1000 Bushels Seed Peas 


Mixed varieties for sale. Freight 
~~ than frominterior points. Send 
check or money order to 


W. B. COOPER, 


WILMINGTON, = - ~ 











N. C. 


LATE SEED POTATOES 


A good cropper and keep-r, and have made 
from 125 to 250 bushels to the acre, according to 
he soil and cultivation, and the iertiiizer used. 
Price 75¢. per bushel in small lots, 6c. per »h'ush- 
el in lots of 10 bushels or more, f. o. b. Clare- 
mont, Va_ Should be planted the la t of June. 
Orders should be sent in May, before it is too 
warm weather. 


J.M. HUGHES, - - - - - 





Claremont Va. 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 
First class material, smooth and uniform. 











WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET We want to cor- 
respond with 
every man inteiésted in this subiect. Tiling 
is reaMy not an expense, but a go: d investment, 
ac opincreaser. Let us tell you why and how 
and what others have done. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., - Pomona, N C. 











FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 
The best tile for farm drainage. 
Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices. 
Gray Concrete Co. 
Thomasville, : N. C. 























Wonderful Work Engine 


‘armers and Shop Owners, Stop 
Sweating! A few dollars gets this 
grand little work engine, complete and 
séady to run Cream Separators, Corn Shred- 
Gers, Grist Mills, Feed Mills, Dyna- 
mce, Printing Presses, etc., etc. 
Gives a lifetime of steady serv- 
Sizes. 2 to 20h. . 

















DETROI: MOTOR CAR : 
SUPPLY \.. 168 Canton Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 











For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CALALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 














STORAGE TANKS 


Corrugated or plain. Square, Round, Ob- 
long, Taper 10 to 100,000 gallons. All made 
of Rust Resisting American Ingot Iron to last 
alife time. Ask for booklet A. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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YOU Need this Book--1t’sF REE 


Every farmer and truck grower needs a copy of 


HERRMANN S 1911 ALMANAC 


Besides being full of valuable and inter esting data for 
farmers and fruit growers, it shows the , reper way to 
ar ply the purest and most efficie: t Paris Green made-- 
Herrmann’s Hi-Grade Pure Paris Green. You'll get 
the results you expect. ,Address, 


MORRIS HERRMANN & CO., 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
50 to 75 Bushels 

‘ — and mixed cow peas at $2 per bushel, 
«Ov De 


THE HALL MERCANTILE CO. 
Wallace, N. C. 


























will be a number of fine ball 


vide accommodation. 





An Invitation 


We cordiaily invite all ginners and others interested in 
improved ginning machinery to visit Columbus, Ga., the first 
week in May and see the wonderful Lummus Air Blast and 
Brush machinery under actual ginning conditions. 


There 
games and oiher sources of 


p'easure, and this Company will endeavor to make their vis- 
itors enjoy every minute of the time. 
demonstration and we hope all interested parties will come. 
Those who purchase on this trip will have their expenses 
refunded. Write us at once if you will come so we can pro- 


This is an important 


Lummus Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, Ga. 











Your Buildings 
Are Capital 


—just as much as your land. 

You would’nt think of 
letting your Jand run down. 
Do you neglect your build- 
ings? 

Where the paint has 
scaled off, the weather will 
soon work ruin. 

This spring protect your buildings with 
good paint. Be sure your painter uses 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
White Lead 


and genuine linseed oil. | You can find 
nothing so protective, lasting and econom- 
ical. Ask your painter. 

You can have free our ‘Helps No. 1513 
which tell all you want to know about 
paint and painting. 


National Lead Company 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 





John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
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Here is a tool that cuts 
quickly through any ground 
and can be set to bore many 
different sized holes. 


STANDARD 


POST-HOLE AUGER 


does better and faster work than 

any other earth augeror digger. 

f you have posts to set— 

trees to plant—wells to dig— 

holes to bore in the earth— 
THIS IS THE TOOL 

Send us the name of 

your dealer and we w!!!', 

send you freeour descrip: ' 

tive catalogue. . i] 


E 
STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO. 
1228G Newport Avenue, Chicago 


Get It From. 

















Made from thorough. 
ly Galvanized Open 

earth steel wire. Our 
Free Catalog shows75 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 33 Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30daysfree trial. If not satisfied re 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.45 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
; KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 
ears: UCAS TY Stare oy 8 tf hs. Ft Mt WRN ONY "ass a5 tae 
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STOUT—STRONG—DURABLE—CHEAP F& 
gq Brown Fences will outlast any other because of 
aeavier wires and thicker emg igs Investigate 
before you buye 160 styles for_all purposes. 
7a Bargain Prices-14c Per Rod Up 
delivered at your failway station. Send today for 
catalog and free sample for test. 
. THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 














Dept. 89 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Strongest 


FOCFENGE iiaao2°= 














Made of High Carbon Double Strength 





Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 








prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 








factory prices on 30 days’ fre¢ trial. 








We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
d poult: nee. Catal 






































Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Bor 72 Seicith tend 
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100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 047 * Decatur, Ind. 
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HOW TO MAKE GOOD BUTTER ON THE FARM. 


Absolute Cleanliness in Milking, 


Creaming and Churning the 


First Essential—Some Simple Rules That Will Help Mrs. Farmer 
to Have the Most Popular and Highest Priced Product All the 


Year Round. 


By Prof. J. M. Burgess, 


ROBABLY no product of the 
Pp farm varies as much in quality 

as the butter. While butter is 
made from the same elements, yet we 
find the variation so great in some 
samples that they do not seem to be 
at all related. 

Now, butter is composed of fat, 
water, salt, casein and ash. All of 
these elements except the salt and 
part of the water are in the milk 
from which the butter is made. 

Why, then, should the butter 
made on one farm vary in quality 
from that made on another, or why 
should the quality vary from day to 
day when made by the same person? 

It is to answer this question that 
this article is written and it is the 
hope of the writer that the answer 
‘vill be clear. 

It cannot be expected that but- 
ter as good and uniform in quali- 
ty can be made on the farm as is 
made at a creamery, but there is no 
reason why the average quality of 
country butter or farm butter cannot 
be very much improved. There are 
certain principles which govern but- 
ter-making and these are the same 
on the farm asin the creamery. But- 
ter is composed, on an everage, of 
83 per cent butter-fat. It makes no 
difference what kind of a cow this 
fat comes from, but the quality of 
the butter made will depend largely 
upon the way the fat is taken care 
of or handled. The essentials to the 
making of good butter may be said 
to be clean milk, proper temperature 
of milk and cream, and proper wash- 
ing and working of the butter. 


What “Clean Milk”? Means. 


What is clean milk? Milk that is 
produced by healthy cows and hand- 
led in a clean manner. No cow that 
has any apparent disease should be 
allowed to produce milk for dairy 
purposes. This cow should be as well 
bedded and kept as clean as the best 
horse or mule on the farm. The cur- 
ry-comb and brugph should be used 
frequently, so as to keep her body 
clean. Clean milk cannot be obtain- 
ed if the cow’s udder and flanks are 
covered with manure and dirt and the 
milker simply cleans the teats before 
milking. The entire udder should be 
washed and dried and the flanks 
moistened if clean milk is to be ob- 
tained and good butter made. 

Milking and Straining. 

The milker should milk with dry 
hands and not dip the fingers in the 
milk, as is too often done, to moisten 
them. It is just as easy to milk with 
dry hands and very much cleaner. 
The last milk given is several times 
as rich as the first and the milker, 
for this reason, should milk all the 
milk out of the udder. If the calf is 
allowed to stay with its mother, and 
not taken away at birth and fed by 
hand, it should be allowed to take 
the first milk and suck from all the 
teats. The practice of letting the 
calf have one-quarter, or of leaving 
milk in the udder for it, is not the 
best. 

When the cow has been milked the 
milk should be taken at once to the 
house and strained. If allowed to 
stand around the stable, it will take 
up the odors and thus injure the 
flavor of the butter. The usual wire- 
gauze strainer found in the common 
milk bucket will not do to depend 
upon to clean the milk. It should be 
strained through at least three thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth. 


Creaming. 





If a cream separator is available, . 


Clemson College, S. C. 


the milk should be separated as soon 
as strained, because the separator 
will do its best work when the milk 
is warm. If this is done, the cream 
can be put away in some cool place 
and the skim milk fed while warm 
to the calves and pigs or used in any 
way desired. However, as a cream 
separator is not available to most 
farmers, the problem of getting the 
cream is a very different one, as it 
must be given time torise. The milk 
should be strained into vessels that 
have been thoroughly washed in hot 
water and then sunned. Do not use 
the same dish-cloth or wash the milk 
vessels in the same water in which 
the dishes from the table have been 
washed. Very often bad flavors in the 
butter are due to such a practice. 
Many of the troubles that are re- 
ported of the milk clabbering or go- 
ing to whey before the cream rises 
are due to the milk having been 
strained into vessels, that while clean 
to the eye, are dirty from a dairy- 
man’s standpoint. Such troubles are 
caused by bacteria that are far too 
small to be seen with the naked eye 
and can only be seen with a high 
power microscope. Clean hot water 
and sunlight are certain death to 
them. 
Washing Milk Vessels. 


Always wash milk vessels in luke- 
warm water first to get the milk off, 
Then in hot water with good soap, 
or better sal-soda, or some cleaning 
powder such as Wyandotte, and then 
rinse in clear hot water and place in 
the sun to dry. It is better to use 
a stiff brush and not a dish cloth to 
wash the vessels. The milk should 
be allowed to stand in the vessels un- 
til all the cream has had time to 
rise, which will take from 24 to 30 
hours. In winter, or in summer if 
the milk has been kept cool enough, 
the cream will rise before the milk 
becomes sour. It may then be skim- 
med off in any convenient manner 
and kept until it is desired to churn. 
Do not mix the cream of different 
ages until several hours’ before 
churning. If the cream as skimmed 
is placed in a common jar or bowl, 
an uneven souring will take place 
and much fat will be lost in the 
churning process. 


Keep Cream Cool. 


But most of our farmers do not 
have refrigerators and many do not 
have cool springs. For this reason 
very often in the hot summer the 
milk will sour and clabber by time 
the cream has risen. The problem 
then of making good butter becomes 
a hard one. Extra precautions should 
be taken in the summer to see that 
the vessels are kept clean, for the 
bacteria ‘grow best in hot weather. 
If no spring is at hand, a very good 
plan is to build a small milk house 
near the well and have troughs in 
it in which the milk vessels may be 
placed. If the troughs are filled with 
fresh water several times a day it 
will be found a great help in keeping 
the milk sweet. 


sSouring of the Cream. 


But under ordinary conditions in 
the summer the cream will have be- 
come sour by the time it has risen. 
When this does oceur it will be best 
to churn at once, even though a very 
small quantity of butter be made. The 
souring of miik is due to the milk 
sugar being changed into lactic acid 
by certain bacteria. The flavor of 
butter largely depends upon the 
amount of acid formed and for this 
reason cream should not be allowed to 





become too sour before churning a 
bhus give too high a flavor. The ag} i 
bacteria work best at a temperate " 
between 70 and 90 degrees, there 
fore the cream should be kept a 
cool as possible until time to ripal 
or sour it for churning. This isd 
very important step in the making of 
good butter. Much of the Door qual. 
ity of country or farm butter is due to 
the cream being soured too fast, be- 
cause it has been kept too hot. When 
enough has been collected to churn 
the cream should be well mixed and 
placed where the temperature Will be 
between 70 and 80 degrees, In a 
few hours it will be sour enough to 
churn. As a general rule churn when 
it has soured enough to thicken, A 
too eommon practice is to put the 
cream in the churn (if it is a stone 
churn), and put it on the stove or 
before the firse. Too much cannot be 
said against such a practice, for when 
this is done the cream gets too hot, 
sours too fast, and the result is but. 
ter that is both poer in body ana 
flavor. The cream should never be 
soured in the churn. 


How to Warm Cream. 


If the cream is to be warmed, the 
vessel in which it is should be placed 
in water, the temperature of which 
is not more than 10 degrees higher 
than that to which cream is raised, 
Or a dipper or bucket of warm water 
may be placed in the cream and kept 
moving until the desired temperature 
is reached. Hot water should not be 
poured directly into the cream. 

Churning. 

As has been stated, the butter-fat 
in milk or cream is in very small 
globules. In thick cream they are 
much nearer than in thin cream. The 
object in churning is to bring these 
globules together with enough force 
to make them stick together. This 
may be done in various ways, and 
must depend upon the amount of 
cream to be churned and the con- 
venience of the person who does the} 
work. So we find churns vary from 

(Continued on page 18.) 





DAME NATURE HINTS 
When the Food is Not Suited. 


When Nature gives her signal that 
something is wrong it is generally 
with the food; the old Dame is al 
ways faithful and one should act al 
once. 

To put off the change is to risk 
that which may be irreparable. Al 
Arizona man says: 

“For years I could not safely eat 
any breakfast. I tried all kinds of 
breakfast foods, but they were all 
soft, starchy messes, which gave meé 
distressing headaches. 1 drank 
strong coffee, too, which appeared 
tc benefit me at the time, but added 
to the headaches afterwards. Toast 
and coffee were no _ better, for | 
found the toast very constipating. — 

“A friend persuaded me to quit 
coffee and the starchy preakfast 
foods, and use Postum and Grape- 
Nuts instead. I shall never regret 
taking his advice. ; 

“The change they have worked it 
me is wonderful. 1 now have 20 
more of the distressing sensations a5 
niy stemach after eating, and I nev 
er have any headaches. | have galn- 
ed 12 pounds in weight and feel bet- 
ter in every way. Grape-Nuts make 
a delicious as well as a nutritious 
dish, and I find that Postum is easily 
digested and never produces dyspeP- 
sia symptoms.” 

Name given by 
tla Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book, 
Wellville,” in packages. 
Reason.” > a 

Ever Read the above page 
new one appears from time “aa of 
They are genuine, true, and 
human interest. 


Postum Co., Bat- 
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RATION FOR A DAIRY cow. 





Dairymen Should Learn Feeding 
Values of Different Products So as 
to Get Balanced Rations from 
Cheapest Ingredients. 

A correspondent wants a balanced 
ration for a dairy cow from the fol- 
lowing feeds: Corn fodder, soy bean 
hay, Wheat bran, corn and cob meal, 
beet pulp and cottonseed meal. 

A good ration can be made up with 
these feeds, but there is one fatal de- 
fect in the lack of information fur- 
nished us. We are not told the prices 
of these feeds. This is important, for 
a good ration can be made up with- 
out using all of the concentrates and 
the high-priced ones might, perhaps, 
be omitted without seriously injur- 
ing the ration. 

We suggest the following without 
regard to price. The wheat bran 
may be left out, or a part of it at 
least, if it is too high in price and 
beet pulp might take the place of 
some of the other feeds of its class, 
if cheap enough. 


Ration for 1,000-Pound Cow Giving 22 Pounds of Milk Per Day: 


[@ The Problems of Feeding. ® 


day, depending on the roughness, and 
make up the balance of the grain ra- 
tion with corn or rice polish, using 
which ever was cheaper. The amount 
of this to be used will depend on the 
amount of milk the cow is giving 
and the character of the roughness. 
Probably 4 or 5 pounds a day will 
be about the limit. 

For roughness, silage is best for 
half this part of the ration. If this 
is not available then, we would pre- 
fer to have half composed of some 
good legume hay, like peavine or al- 
falfa, and the other half corn stover, 
grass hay, or cottonseed hulls. 

A very good rule for feeding the 
dairy cow is to give all the hay or 
rough feed she will eat, and one 
pound of grain per day for every 
pound of butter-fat produced per 
week; or one pound of grain for 
every three pounds of milk produced 
per day. 

When a large part of the grain 
ration is made up of cottonseed meal 
this will be rather heavy feeding, for 
1 pound of cottonseed meal is equal 























Dry : ‘. 

Feeds Matier Protein |Carbohydrates| Fats 
10ibs. soy bean hay ....------.......-........-..-...- 8.870 1.080 3 870 150 
12 los. corn stover -.-...--- -276 5 376 .096 
$ lbs. cottonseed meal_- 1.116 -507 386 
4lbs. corn and cob meal --- -176 2.400 116 
S108. Wheat DAN 2-5-2 62-.sncccnncenecscs +244 784 -054 
PE iii cecccciiekee nsec debe cnsceneedcasememes 27.162 2.892 12.937 - 782 
enaard peer ee ee 29.000 2.500 13.000 -800 

















It will be seen that this ration falls 
short of the standard in dry matter 
1.838 pounds; but this is of little im- 
portance. The amount of protein in 
our ration is .3892 tb. greater than 
the standard. This is because we 
have used the three excellent dairy 
feeds, soy bean hay, cottonseed meal 
and wheat. bran, which are rich in 
protein; but they are probably as 
cheap as the other feeds and the ex- 
cess of protein, if it really exists, may 
be used to make up the very small 
deficiency in our ration, as regards 
carbohydrates and fats; but these 
are about as close to the standard as 
it is possible to figure, without using 
fractions of pounds of the feeds. 

In ordinary feeding we would not 
try to regulate the amount of corn 
stover eaten; but would give the cow 
all she would eat of it, after she had 
consumed the other feeds. 

We have not used the beet pulp, 
because its price is not stated and 
its composition is somewhat uncer- 
tain. We have given our correspond- 
ent a “balanced” ration and we think 
a good one; but it does not follow 
that it is the best or most economi- 


cal which can be made up from these 
feeds. 





FEEDING THE DAIRY COW. 
Give All the Hay She Will Eat and 

One Pound Grain a Day for Each 

Three Pounds of Milk Produced. 


An Alabama correspondent wants 
to know how to feed his milk cow, 
but gives no information as to the 
feeds available or their prices. He 
Says the cow is ‘‘recommended to 
ive 4 pounds of butter per day.” If 
she gives one pound of butter a day, 
average, for 300 days in the year she 
is about twice as good a dairy cow 
as the average, but a good cow should 
Produce 300 pounds of butter a year. 

The feeding of the dairy cow is a 
big problem and cannot be discussed 
in a single article. In Alabama, prob- 
ably the cheapest grain feeds or con- 
centrates are cottonseed meal, corn 
and rice products, and with these a 
very satisfactory ration can be made. 
For a good cow we would suggest 4 
or 5 pounds of cottonseed meal a 


to from 1% to 2. pounds of the other 
concentrates generally used. The 
dairy cow should be fed at least twice 
a day, dividing the day’s ration in 
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Seder Order 


No.32X66 


PRICES 
INCLUDE 
FENDERS. 


quickest, widest dodge. clear view of 


de} 


epth Regulating Lever for each gang, 
Combined Gang Raising and Balancing 
lifts both gangs at en 
depth adjustment. 


tors and special attachments. 
Bradley cultivators from $9.93 up. 
We can always 


ship the day we receive the order. 


Complete With 
Fenders and 


4-Shovel Pin 6-Shovel Pin Gentlemen:—My Little Jap is far ahead of any 
Break Gangs, Break Gangs, cultivator 1 have ever seen, The seat bar guiding 
motion is the best thing out, and the advantage of 

being able to raise and lower the gangs with the 

$ 95 $ 75 balancing lever after having set them to exact 
= —_— depth with the raising levers makes it superior to 


a Frame; adjustable for rows of any width. 
Seat and stirrups adjustable for boy or man, and ma- 
chine adapts itself to wr or light weight operator. 


ever that 
of row without disturbing 


furnish repairs for any 
David Bradley implement made since 1832 and 








R. F. D. No. 6, Box 2, Milford, Ill, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Il, 


allothers, This is saying a good deal, but it’s true. 
The good features of the Little Jap make me feel 
like striking out with it and working in, fields 
along the road, so as to convince people of its 
superiority over all other makes, 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES TANSEL. 


The David Bradley 
LITTLE JAP CULTIVATOR 


is your own idea of what a cultivator should 
be; the perfect implement you have been 
wishing for since you plowed your first field. 
So far ahead of any other that it really 
should be called by some other name than 
cultivator. Every other manufacturer hop- 
ing for success is trying to copy its exclu- 
sive patented features. We only namethem 
here. Our catalog tells all about them. 











Pivot Axles and Seat Bar Dodging Lever; easiest, Short Hitch and Direct. Draft; easy on team. 
the row at Draft helps lift gan 
all times. The one successful cultivator for hillside 
9 No drifting; gangs work parallel and at even 


s, also keeps shovels in ground. 
Sixteen Styles of Gangs. Pin break or spring trip 
shovels, surface blades, spring teeth or discs. Leyel- 
ers, rakes and other attachments. Buy one culti- 
yator and as many a of extra ga ings as we anted. 
heels 42 inches hi wide staggered 
ele long distance cutee’ grease retaining 





ot 
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and 

‘Materials agp ged the best that money can buy. 
Highest grade steel a malleables used. $100.00 
couldn’t make it better. 


Send for our Book of David Bradley Farm Implements, or see our big General 
Catalog for complete descriptions and prices of all styles of Little Jap Cultiva- 
Other styles of 





D. No. 


Sears, Roebuck and bo. Chicago 


any man 
the best 1 ever used for good work a 
both ek — and team, 


and he o has simply got to plow corn, 








equal parts. 





HOW A SILO PAYS. 


Profits on Mississippi Herd of 20 
Cows Increased at Rate of $221.22 
Per Quarter, by Using Silage. 


The man who confines his cows to 
cottonseed meal and hulls alone for 
long periods of time will have a 
herd of low yearly averages. Cotton- 
seed meal properly fed is one of the 
most valuable and ome of the cheap- 
est feeds that we can buy, but these 
are not sufficient reasons for its ex- 
clusive use as a concentrated feed. 
Knowing the composition of hulls, 
they give better results when fed in 
moderation than we could expect, but 
it is doubtful if we can afford to feed 
hulls extensively at present prices. 
The Department of Agriculture at 


service. 


sandboards, reaches, brake bars, 


all tested under hydraulic pressure. 
practical improvement. 


J. Rankin, Odessa, Mo. He writes; ‘ 








Yours o truly, 





i; Rat Vernon, Iowa. 


Gentlemen:—I am fifty- two years old and did my 
first plowing with a single shovel plow, then the double 
shovel, next the walking cultivator and then the sulky 
plow. Have used more different kinds of cultivators 
than most men, and think I can plow corn as good as 
living, and I must say that the Little Jap is 
nd easy running, 
It is the only cultivator forthe 
‘ou regulate it and send him into the field 


. KNAPP 








| SEARS ROEBUCK A233 














Washington, in co-operation with the 





WE SHIP“ APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the fre 


Read This Interesting Letter 


RENNESSHIS wagons that has been in actual service 26 years, and 
is good for 10 more years. I paid $11.60 for new rims and three spokes, 


KENTUCKY WAGON MFG. CO., (incorporated) 


Mississippi Station Dairy Department 
has had a man spending his whole 
times among the dairymen of Missis- 
sippi studying conditions and sug- 
gesting improvements. Comparing 
the value of corn silage with cotton- 
seed hulls and meal, be gives the fol- 
lowing valuable information: The 
cost of producing one gallon of milk 
during the winter months on the 
hulls and meal ration was about fif- 
teen cents, and the cost of producing 
a gallon of milk where silage was fed 
liberally was about nine cents. By 
reducing the cost of the feed and in- 
creasing the yield of milk, he found 
that the profit from a herd of twenty 
cows in three months would be in- 
creased bythe use of thesilo $221.22. 








and allow > DAYS FREE TRIAL 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 191z model bicycles. , 


FACTORY PRICES cet 


a pair of tires from anyone at any 
hwae until you write for our large Art Catalog 
eee and learn our wonder ful proposition on Gsst 
git sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS sitrcr oe 


é exhibiting and selling our bisycles. 
We elt cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES , Conster Bra e rear wheels. 
famps, repairs and al! sundries at Aal// wsual prices. 
Do Mot Walt; write today oa our spectail offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-298 CHicace 





AGENTS Here ItIs 





Ed Hopper calis it. Sold 97 In fow days 
He’s pleased. Retaile at 
ridiculously low price. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


to Texas and ba’ 


Think of itt "6 years of service—good for ten years more and 
repairs cost less than 45 cents a year. 
the service and saiisfaction ‘Old Hickory” and‘ 
Why not see our dealer in your town? He willbe glad to tell you 
all the reasons for the Strength, durability and easy running features 
ckory”’ and “‘Tennessee”’ wagons. 
our dealer is write us at once. 


Office, 290 West “K” Street, Louisville, Ky. 


give. 
‘I have one of your 
of “Old Hi 





which is all that poh has cost me in 26 years. This wagon made two trips 






That's what — 












0% PROFIT 


you want a quick seller, one that gete the money eas 


send now for confidential terms and FREE BOOKLE 
“*Inside information on the agency business.’? A few houre 
| aday means many a dollarin your pocket. 
A. MATHEWS 6255 Wayne Strect, 


Old Raa 
FARM WAGONS 


endure long after 
others break down 


VER 900,000 ‘‘Old Hickory’’ and 
‘*Tennessee’’ wagons have been sold, 
and all have given most satisfactory 

No wagon ever gained a greater 

reputation because no better wagon has ever been 

made. Choicest lumber money can buy—seasoned 
for years in our own yard—selected and re-selected 

—inspected and re-inspected. Hickory axles, spokes, 

eveners,whiffletrees, and neck yokes; choicest black 

birch or white oak ‘hubs; best white ‘oak bolsters, 
felioes and 
hounds; superior quality, straight grained white 
oak tongues of extra large size; skeins far heavier than the ordinary— 
In short every detail is beyond 


Send a postal. 
DAYTON, OHIO 








Extra Quality Means 
Better and Longer 

Service at Less 
Cost for 
Repairs 












But that’s only one example of 
“Tennessee”? Wagons 


If you don’t know who 











® Dairy Business Problems. ® 








MARKETING ICE CREAM. 
Why Should Not Dairymen Get the 
Profits the City Dealer Now Takes? 


Hardly any attempt has yet been 
made by cream producers living with- 
in driving distance of cities to con- 
vert their cream into ice cream and 
sell this product direct to consumers. 
This is somewhat surprising, since 
the largest profits in the cream busi- 
ness have hitherto been made by 
what may be called the middleman, 
the city ice cream manufacturer. 

It is a vital matter with all pro- 
ducers to reach consumers direct 
wherever this is possible. Dairymen, 
for example, have long recognized 
the fact that the only way to get 
fancy prices for butter is to sell it 
direct to consumers. The same 
course must be pursued with respect 
to cream to get fancy prices for this 
product.—Prof. John Michels, in Bul- 
letin No. 202, North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. 





WHAT KIND OF DAIRYING? 


Mrs. Lea Thinks Shipping Cream 
Pays Best—“A Separator Will Pay 
With as Many as Five or Six 
Cows.”’ 


Successful dairying means plenty 
of thorough an dsystematic work, the 
production of a first-class product 
whether it be marketed as cream, 
sweet milk or butter, wholesale or 
retail—a testing and weeding out of 
the unprofitable cows, and building 
up of a first-class herd. 

The form of production should de- 
pend on the market. Shipping cream 
if it is possible, will perhaps pay best, 
since that leaves the skim milk for 
hogs or poultry, a consideration of 
considerable importance, and avoids 
the work in connection with butter- 
making. 

Shipping cream will make a city 
market a necessity, since confection- 
ers and hotels are the usual pur- 
chasers. 

Butter-making also leaves the skim 
milk for feeding purposes, but in- 
volves much labor. 

Selling milk in bottles is laborious, 
with the bottling, care of bottles and 
delivery. 

A good dairy equipment might be 
a dairy with cemented floors, drain 
pipes, ice-box, water, apparatus for 
heating water and sterilizing uten- 
sils, separator, hand or power, ac- 
cording to its needful capacity, milk 
and cream cans, butter worker, molds 
thermometer, churn, or bottles of dif- 
ferent sizes for retailing milk and 
cream. 

Hot and cold water are most ne- 
cessary, since cleanliness is of para- 
mount importance. 

A separator is useful and will pay 
with as many as five or six cows. The 
care of milk on farms is so often a 
tedious process, because of lack of 
proper conveniences, one might say 
necessities, for work. 

A cow-barn should be light, warm, 
with stanchions and cemented drains. 
It should be conveniently arranged, 
easily cleaned and have water ac- 
cessible. 

A silo, with capacity according to 
herd kept is a necessity for most eco- 
nomical and profitable feeding. 

Cottonseed meal is necessary in 
butter making, and is in any case a 
good feed. 

Jerseys and Guernseys are the best 
dairy cows, and a good bull is an es- 
sential. It is not so difficult or ex- 
pensive to build up a registered herd 
by adding a good cow occasionally 
and saving the increase. 

It is difficult to get competent, re- 
liable, and experienced dairy help, 
though milkers are more easily se- 


cured than good butter makers. It 
is quite a good field of labor for the 
young man working for a salary. His 
wili be in demand, so he 
need never be ‘‘out of a job.”’ 

The price which dairy products 
will bring will depend on the market, 
but they have never been so high as 
at this time, and dairying seems an 
excellent way to bring up some of the 
worn-out lands of the South into fer- 
tility, as well as to bring in the need- 
ful income. 

That it may be followed in con- 
nection with other industries, as hog 
or poultry raising, using the skim 
milk as feed, is an extra advantage. 

Selmer, Tenn. MRS. WM. LEA. 


services 





THE RIGHT SORT OF CREAMERY. 
Get the Advice of the Department of 
Agriculture and You Are Not Like- 
ly to Go Wrong—wWater Powers in 
the Piedmont South an Advantage. 


Messrs. Editors: About a month 
ago you warned your readers against 
creamery promoters who had built 
$5,000 creameries in Georgia before 
sufficient stock was at hand to sup- 
port such creameries. You were 
quite right in every particular, for 
the time has not yet come for such 
$5,000 creameries in our Southland. 
When well-to-do farmers keep but 
one cow, how could such a large 
creamery spoken of hope to make 
any profit? 

However, let me speak of the 
small creameries, such as I learned 
to know while residing in northern 
Maryland. In every small village, 
or even thickly settled community, 
you can find a small creamery, erect- 
ed at a cost of about $500 or $600. 
At some places the building was 
erected and operated by the owner. 
Others were built by a dozen farm- 
ers of the neighborhood, and several 
of their sons operated the creamery. 
All farmers living within a mile or 
so of the creamery, would haul their 
milk each morning, receive credit for 
the amount of cream, and take home 
a proportionate amount of skim milk. 
By this method the farmers received 
more than formerly for their butter- 
fat and the separator gave them more 
cream than they received through the 
old method. The immediate result 
was that every farmer kept as many 
milk cows as he could, and besides 
receiving considerable cash each 
month from this source, great quan- 
tities of manure were made. 

This is the kind of creamery I hope 
will soon be seen throughout our 
Southland. It can be started on a 
small sesle. and it would quickly in- 
duce the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood to keep more and better stock. 
Some difficulty might be found in 
operating such a small creamery. 
However, if the sons of several farm- 
ers would find employment for a 
time on a large dairy farm, this dif- 
ficulty could quickly be overcome. 

The Piedmont section of the South 
is abundantly blessed with small 
shoals or power sites on almost 
every creek. While many of these 
shoals do not furnish sufficient power 
for a cotton mill or a roller mill, yet 
they are the very things to furnish 
power to operate such small neigh- 
borhood creameries. 

The writer knows of nine shoals on 
the creeks of his county (Catawba), 
within a radius of seven miles. At 
each of these places a neighborhood 
creamery could well be built. 

Quite recently the writer bought a 
good shoal, on a strong creek, five 
miles from a growing city, together 
with 12 acres of good land, and 
water rights to erect a 15-foot dam 
above the shoals (whose natural fall 
is 20 feet), for $550. When the dam is 





erected, a working head of 35 feet 
will be secured and fully 45 horse 
power can be developed. A friend 
ventured the opinion that too much 
was paid for the property. Where- 
upon the writer replied: ‘That 
property is not for sale today at any 
price.”’ 

A small creamery, as above spoken 
of, is one of the developments which 
are planned for this valuable shoal 
property. P. C. HENRY. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 








‘Its Economy ad Power 
~ Startle the World! 


Tne Engine Runs on GOAL OIL at a 
Fraction of Cost of Gasoline. 
Thousands of these marvelous engines—in actual 

use today—prove beyond question that kerosene is 

tho engine fuel of the future. The success of the 

*Detroit’’ Engine is absolutely . 

unparalleled. } 
Demand is overwhelming. 
Kerosene (common coal oil) 

rans it_ with wonderful econ- 

omy. Kerosene generally costs 6 

to 15c less pergallon than gasoline 

~and gasoline isstill going up. 

Runs on any engine fuel. Only 

three moving parts. Light 

and portable. Does work of 

engines weighing four 

times as much. Ransevery- 

thing. 


The Kerosene Wonder—on 1s Days’ 
Trial—Direct From Factory 


Any engine you want, from 2to 20 H. P_, sent on 15 days’ free 
jrial—tested immediately before shipping and ready 
to run. If dissatisfied—every dollaryou havepaté us for 
the engine oheerfully refunded. Prices lowest ever 
knewn for high-grade, guaranteed engines. 

The New Book is Ready—WRITE! Tells all about these new 
Wonrlers that mark a newerainengines. Special introductory price on first 
* Detroit” engine sold in each community. Quick action gets it. Addrese 


Netroit Engine Works, 478 Bellovuo Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


RMR 





WHAT YOU WILL 
By Letting Us — 


Deliver, Set Up and Start 
A SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 
In Your Home, FREF, 


Left with you for thorough free trial, You 
pay no freight, pay nothing in advance, 90 to 
no trouble, take no risk or responsibility 


You will see the Dairy Tubular ; 
and different from all others, Twice fiter than 
ming torce. Needs no disks or other contra 
dia tions. Skims faster, twice 
| ta as clean. Repeatedly Pays 
for itself by Saving what 
others lose. Built in the 
only known way for Over- 
coming the many parts and 
disadvantages Of others 
Patented. “ Cannot be 
imutated. In world-wide 
use many years, 
You car 

The World's Best— because 
wears a lifetime, is guaranteed 
forever by America’s oldest 
and world’s bigges separator 
’ concern. But you cannotafford 
any “mail order’’ or other (so 
called) cheap separator 
because such machines 
lose cream and last about 

> year on the average, 

Your present separa 

matter what make, sre i 
Part payment for a Tubular 


Write for 
catalogue 
No. 283 and 
free trial, 








THE SHARPLES Ss 
WEST Cll Pere OR i 
Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., P 


Toronto, Can.,, ertland, Ore, 


Winnipeg, Can, 











Modern Canner 
FROM SS 23053 Q) 70 8500. 


GUARANTEED 


We can save you money on canners and canners’ 


supplies. 


Address 


MODERN CANNER MFG. CO. 


e Dept. A, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 











The Finest Canned 


lowest prices. 


Western Office 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 


THE RANEY 








Goods in the World 


PUT UP BY FARMERS AND FAMILIES WITH 


The Raney Canning Outfits 


They have the reputation, do the finest work, are easiest to operate, and are sold at the 
Write now for full information. 


CANNER CO. chppez i | 








for FR 


CAN. 


AT VERY 


We ship any size order 


UITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 
Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


Write todlay for illustrated price list stating 


kind and quantity wanted. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 





PATENTED 


Self-Locking 
CAN 


Sealed Without Solder 
Write for full description. 
Agents Wanted 
ROBINSON CAN CO. 
Exclusive Agents 
Dept. 7, BALTIMORE, MD. 

We are headquarters for 
Solder Top Cans, Canning 
Outfits and Canners’ Supplies. 

Prices Low 
Catalogue FREE 


La nan 


i |! : 
Mth anit! 
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ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, “The 
Value of Peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, - - Tenn. 





A Dixie Pea Huller 
makes big profits out of 
Cow Peas. Hulls and 
cleans without burst- 
ing the peas—increases 
their value 10c. per bu. 
Many have given entire 
satisfaétion for over 10 
years. Illustrated cata- 
log free upon request. 
3 Write today Dept 22. 
SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Rome, Georgia 


Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
lege students. Big pr fits. Terms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. Write to-day. Smith Bros. 
Dept 26, Concord, Ga. 
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this, 
ment. The National 
in the right direction. 


majority of the newspapers 


vertisements. 


most hurt by them. 
forbid such advertisements. In 


between newspapers which war 


Outlook. 


ROOSEVELT ON PATENT MEDICINE ADS. 


HE PATENT medicine advertising represents 
T evil as the swindling financial advertising. With regard to 
there has been a great advance in 
Pure Food Law represented a great step 
The high-class magazines of the country, 
poth monthly and weekly, have thrown out this class of advertis- 
ing, and now no respectable magazine publishes it; but the great 
print 
probably gain as much money from it as from the financial ad- 


A peculiarly objectionable feature of these medical advertise- 
ments, exactly as with the financial advertisements, is that it is 
the poorest class, the most helpless class, of people that are 
I believe that legislation could be framed to 


is at least need that we should discriminate in the sharpest way 


which encourage it.—Col. Theodore Roosevelt in the New York 


as great an 


public senti- 


it without limitation, and 


default of such legislation there 


against this evil and newspapers 

















A WIDE-AWAKE CORN CLUB BOY. 


Messrs. Editors: Please inform 
me by return mail how much muri- 
ate of potash and 16 per cent acid 
phosphate to use on one acre of 
heavy clover sod to make a good 
crop of corn. 

Iam one of the Corn Club boys 
and I want to make a good crop of 
corn this year, as I did not get a 
prize last year. 

I have inclosed one dollar to re- 
new my subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer. I think it is a fine pa- 
per, and I feel, with your help, that 
Iam likely to get a prize. 

UNIS S. RINACA. 

Orange, Va. 





(Answer by Professor Massey.) 

I suppose that the conditions of 
the corn contest require that the 
corn be grown as cheaply as practi- 
cable. In North Carolina the limit 
of expenditure for commercial fer- 
tilizer has been put at $10 an acre. 
It it is the same in Virginia I would 
spend $8 for 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate and $2 for muriate of potash. 
But if your land is red or chocolate 
clay loam there will not be much 
need for potash, and you might in- 
crease the acid phosphate and use 
only $1 worth of muriate of potash. 
I would first plow the clover down 
well and then harrow in the fertil- 
izer broadcast. 

We are glad of your pluck and 
glad you are interested in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. - 





TEST YOUR SEED. 


The North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture Will Make Tests Free 
for Readers in the Old North State. 


Now is the time the farmers of the 
State are preparing for the harvest 
time, which means the money they 
shall realize and upon which their 
living depends. But what shall it 
be? To no inconsiderable measure 
it depends upon what kind of seeds 
are sown. Often absolute failures 
are caused by planting poor seed that 
will not grow, or, still worse, seed 
that is badly adulterated with serious 
weeds, which entirely ruin the land 
for certain agricultural purposes, of- 
ten upon which the farmer most de- 
Dends, 

That there is a great difference in 
the farm seeds sold in the State is 
forcibly shown by the difference in 
the results of the analyses made at 
the Seed Testing Laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture, co-oper- 
ating with the United States Depart- 
Ment. For example, the results of 
the 125 tests of red clover seed made 
this spring by the Seed Laboratory 
ranged all the way from 50 per cent 
to 99.6 per cent pure seed and from 
20 per cent to 97 per cent germina- 
tion. Some contained no weed seeds 
at all, while others contained more 
than 90,000 to the pound. Some 





samples contained more than 50 per 
cent of dodder or love vine, which 
is the worst of all pests that occur in 
clovers and alfalfa. This great dif- 
ference in the quality of seed is not 
only true in case of red clover, but of 
all the farm seeds. 

Not only the loss of money paid 
for the seeds, which is really a small 
item, but the failure to obtain crops 
can be prevented by knowiug the 
value of the seed which is planted. 
The Department will make tests of 
all agricultural and vegetable seeds 
for any’ farmer in the State free of 
charge, and reports will be sent to 
him promptly. In case the seed does 
not come up to the standard of good 
seed, the lot may be returned to the 
dealer from whom it was purchased 
and the money refunded or a good 
quality of seed given in exchange, 





whichever the purchaser desires. In 
submitting samples to be tested, for 
the smaller seeds, such as red clover 
and the grasses, one-half of a tea- 
cupful will be sufficient; for the larg- 
er seeds, such as the cereals, more 
should be sent. 

Address all samples to the Seed 
Testing Laboratory, Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., with the’ 
following information: Retail price 
of seed and name and address of deal- 
er from whom it was purchased. 





TWO-HORSE FARMING IN THE 
BIBLE. 


Dear Poe:—Had you ever noticed 
that Elisha was a two-horse farm- 
er? It says: 

“Elisha, the son of Shaphat * * * 
was plowing with 12 yoke of oxen be- 
fore him, and he with the twelfth.”’ 

Yours truly, 

P. S.—He was always in favor of 
doubling up. He wasn’t satisfied till 
he got a double portion of Elijah’s 
power.—Hickory Democrat. 

[No, we hadn’t noticed it, but the 
example is all right.—C. P.] 





SILOS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


“Silo construction is the very best 
index to the increasing interest in 
dairy work,’’ says Mr. J. A. Conover 
ot the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, ‘‘and we are having most 
astonishing evidences of increased in- 
terest in this particular. Ordinarily 
at this season of the year I have four 
or five inquiries from farmers who 
want help in building silos but this 
year I have twenty-five. And in the 
last twelve months I estimate that 
there have been more silos built in 
North Carolina than for the preced- 
ing four years combined.”’ 





EDITOR POE’S APPOINTMENTS. 


While unusual pressure of busi- 
ness since his return from the Orient 
has forced Editor Clarence Poe to 
decline—regretfully—nearly all the 
numerous invitations for commence- 
ment addresses this season, he has 
found it possible to make a few en- 
















































The Munger 


produce a good sample. 


Continental 


The ginner’s season is but ninety 
days, so he must have an outfit he 
can depend upon to run perfectly 
every day. The quality of ma- 
terials and the workmanship used in 
the building of Continental Ma- 
chinery insures its superiority. It 





Syst 
—the Best Ginnery 


The Munger Elevator and Cleaner hanules cotton under all conditions. 
When a stormy picking season brings the cotton to the gin in a damp 
dirty state, the MungerSystem Outfit is the only one tinat can gin it and 
All other systems may as well close down. 
The Munger System means more money to both grower and ginner. 


includes the Munger System 
with Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 
Also Engines and Boilers 
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m Outf 


of Ginnery 
Equipment 


Line 


If you are thinking of increasing or 
improving your outfit, or putting 
in an entirely new plant, let us send 
you one of our trained men to talk 
it over with you. ‘This assi: tance 
we give free. Our expert eng'neers 
will also prepare plans and specifi- 

















will keep up the quantity and cations without cost to you. 
quality of its work throughout Write for our big, illustiated 
the season. catalogue. 
CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn Charlotte, N. C. 
gagements. Three May  appoint- PROVED ones DIVERSE 
ments follow: 2 


Lucama?N. C., May 16. 

Maxton, N. C., May 19. 

Littleton Female College, 
ton, N. C., May 25. 

He will also address the South 
Carolina Farmers’ Union at Colum- 
bia, July 27th, and will speak at the 
Rural Life Conference at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., on a day to 
be named, probably July 12th, and 
at the University of North Carolina 
Summer School sometime in June. 


Little- 





Somebody Should Advertise White 
Guineas. 


Can you tell me where I can get 
a pair of White Guineas at a moder- 
ate price? Am not able to pay fancy 
price. I prefer them in North Caro- 
lina. 5: B. 

Durham Co., N. C. 

(We also have an inquiry from a 
reader who wishes to buy pigeons.) 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 


PEAS AND BEANS FOR 
SALE 


Mammouth yellow soja beans, $2 50; field peas, 
$2.25; unknow:., $225; Blacks, $225; unknown 
blacks, $2.30; spe kled, $2.30 per bushel. 


BURRUS & co., 


New Bern, = = «= 











R. C. Rhode Island Reds, Remated tspec- 
ielly for the Later Season 

Won Silver Cup for best display of Reds, Charlotte, 
December, 1910, both Cow bs competing. Fleven rib- 
bons (3 first:), on eleven fow's. Eggs, exhibition pen=, 
$2, choice $1.50, utility $1.10 per 15. God Incubator and 
Brooders forsale cheav, ‘tHow I Feed”’ free. 

MRS. J. C. DEAT. N, . Landis N.C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don't buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., . . 





Strasburg, Va. 





Cultivator 


FREIOMNT s-Cco 


PREPAID 


Teeok vows tk bat operation, Enauiee 7ou ty 
‘ween rows at one 0 0) 

cultivate twice as often, or double the number of 
ecres with same help 


Saves Work, Time and Horses 

“uLue and pulverizes earth—uproots all weeds, 
‘saving ground level, mefow and clean. Instantiy 
adjastable—withont tools, to right or I har 
row“ A” or V”.shape cultivator or rake. 
Exciusive features inciude Circle 
Srace, meaning easy adjustment; ol} 
tempered, spring-steel teeth—epring 
over rocks, roots, ete. Light draft 
for one horse, 
act at dealer's, 
write usat once, 






















Booklet Sroe—Tame — 
send yournamean 

addrees ona postal; Jackson, Miss. 
or send us 85.00,and Bestia Ga 
we will ship cultiva- a N.C. 
tor —_ = ree at and other points. 
pave yh THE SOUTHERN 


PLOW C6, 


guerantee 
© refund 
money if 
you are not 
satisfied. 








Phosphoric Acid 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 
Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
with one load manure will increase your 


crop yield from 40 to 75 per cent. Write 
TODAY for prices. 


Central Phosphate Company 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 














‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 


IS 95* PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use 


say 
Let US prove it to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, S. C. 
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use Live Leather only | 





This same shoe In 

our ‘‘Autograph’’ 

brand, $2.50 and $3.00, 

is Goodyear welt sewed; 

in our College Woman’s Walk- 
ing Shoe, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
it equals the best custom make. 


tell you. 





Some shoe dealers will tell 
you they can’t give you a good, 
durable shoe for $2.00 or 
They are right, they can’t. 
The $2.00 shoe they sell is made 
to fill a demand at this price— 

not to wear. 
seconds—from sole to heel. 





is a revelation to every woman who tries it for the 
first time. In style it is the equal of shoes that cost 
double the money. It makes the foot feel perfectly at 
home. It wears better than any shoe you ever bought 
for $2.00—because weuse live leather—aquality sole, 
insole, counter, heel, linings. How can we afford it? 


Go to the Craddock dealer in your town; he knows—he will 
Look for the Red Bell on the Box. 


2.90. 


It is made of 


The 
Southern Girl 
$2.00 Shoe $2.50 
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CRADDOCK-TERRY CoO., 


Lynchburg, Va. 
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Can You Telephone 
the Veterinary? 


If you could telephone your veterinary like 
this Farmer in case of sickness or accident to your 
live stock, you could probably save the life of a 


valuable animal. 


Every Farmer should be pre- 
pared for such emergencies. 


The telephone costs very little. Why not 


put one on your Farm? 


Our free booklet gives all the details. Write 


for it today. Address 


Farmers Line Department 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


77 South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Bicycles—Bicycles 
Up to Date—Fully Equipped—$16.75 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Second handed bikes at 
.00 and upward, practically as good as new. 
gethorn tires, self healing, puncture proof. 
Sold by Chicago houses at $8.50; our price, §4 25. 
600 wheels to sell by June Ist. 
PRANC L. IVES & GO., 
109-111 Mulberry St., Goldeboro, N @ 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





North State Life Insurance Co., 


- KINSTON,. N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Company is not 
now represented. 


$30) HAT PRESS EekEv ccs “at, 


ler veskiat. Watkins Way PreasCe.. Atlaste.Ga 
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WHEN THE COWS COME HOME. 


ITH klingle, klangle, klingle, 
W *Way down the dusky dingle, 
The cows are coming home. 
Now sweet and clear, and faint and 
low, 
The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from some far-off 
tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower, 
That makes the daisies grow. 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle, 
’Way down the darkening dingle 
The cows come slowly home; 
And old-time friends, and twilight 
plays, 
And starry nights, and sunny days, 
Come trooping up the misty ways. 
When the cows come home. 


With jingle, jangle, jingle 
Soft tones that sweetly mingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
Malvine and Pearl and Florimel, 
De Kamp, Redrose, and Gretchen 
Schnell, 
Queen Bess and Sylph and Span- 
gled Sue— 
Across the fields I hear her loo-oo, 
And clang her silver bell; 
Go-ling, go-lang, 
Go-ling, go-lang, golinglelingle, 
With faint, far sounds that mingle, 
The cows come slowly home; 
And mother-sounds of long-gone 
years, 
And baby joys and childish tears, 
And youthful hopes and youthful 
fears, 
When the cows come home. 


With ringle, rangle, ringle, 
By twos and threes and single, 
The cows are coming home; 
Through violet air we see the town, 
And the summer sun a-slipping down. 
The maple in the hazel glade 
Throws down the path a longer 
shade, 
And the hills are growing brown; 
To-ring, to-rang, 
To-ring, to-rang, toringlelingle, 


By threes and fours and single 
The cows come slowly home; 
The same sweet sound of wordless 

psalm, 
The same sweet June day rest and 
calm, 
The same 
balm, 
When the cows come home. 


sweet scent of bud ang 


With tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
Through fern and periwinkle, 
The cows are coming home; 
A-loitering in the checkered stream, 
Where the sun rays glance and gleam. 
Clarine, Peachbloom, and Phoebe 
Phyliis, 
Stand knee-deep 
lilies 
In a drowsy dream: 
To-link, to-lank, 
To-link, to-lank, tolinklelinkle, 
O’er the banks with buttercups 
a-twinkle 
The cows come slowly home: 
And up through memory’s deep ra- 
vine 
Come the brook’s old song and its 
old-time sheen 
And the crescent of the silver queen, 
When the cows come home. 


in the creamy 


With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
With loo-oo and moo-oo and jingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
And over there on Merlin Hill 
Hear the plaintive cry of the whip- 
poorwill; 

The dewdrops lie on the tangled 

vines, 

And over the poplars Venus shines, 
And over the silent mill; 

Ko-ling, ko-lang, 

Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle, 

With ting-a-ling and jingle, 

The cows come slowly home; 
Let down the bars, let in the train 
Of long-gone songs and flowers and 

rain, 
For dear old times come back again, 

When the cows come home. 

—Agnes E. Mitchell. 








FACTS ABOUT MILK. 


Importance of Absolute Cleanliness—Three 


Infant Deaths in 


One Family as a Result of Neglect—Milk to Be Regarded as a 


Food, Not as a Beverage. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


SMALL BOY was assigned the 
A topic for his school essay, ‘‘The 

Snakes of Ireland.’’ He began by 
saying, ‘‘There ain’t none.’’ Perhaps 
this is not quite the dairy situation 
in our country, 
but all over the 
South there are 
whole  neighbor- 
hoods where the 
dairy: and its pro- 
ducts are practi- 
cally unknown. As 
the late Dr. S. A. 
Knapp often ex- 
pressed it, ‘“‘Too 
many of our farm 
folks today are living out of a tin 
garden and milking a tin cow.’’ So 
I trust this dairy edition of the paper 
may be a great “arousement”’ special 
and that we may have more and bet- 
ter milk for our family use and for 
the use of other families. 


MRS F. L- STEVENS 


Care in Milking. 


Frequently in my visits to farm 
neighborhoods, when I speak of milk 
and its importance in the diet, par- 
ticularly in the diet of children, the 
housewives shake their heads and 
say, ‘My children do’ not like milk 
and they will not eat butter.” Then 


I always have my suspicions about 
that particular milk and butter. No 
article of food is so sensitive to care- 
ful handling as are the dairy pro- 
ducts. It may be that the milk re- 
ceives its contamination before it 
comes into the housewife’s hands. 
Possibly the barns are carelessly kept, 
the cows have received no attention, 
the methods of the milker may be 
slip-shod. Any one or all of these 
causes would be sufficient to render 
the milk poor in flavor and unsafe in 
quality even before it is passed into 
the house for further handling. ; 

The first essential to good milk is 
a healthy cow. Then the barns and 
stalls must be clean, well lighted 
and well ventilated, and the cow her- 
self kept scrupulously clean by the 
frequent use of the curry comb and 
brush, supplemented by the dampen- 
ed cloth. The milker’s hands offer 
another and frequent source of dan- 
ger to milk. The hands should be 
thoroughly washed with soap and 
water and the cuffs turned back dur- 
ing the milking to avoid brushing the 
cow. 

In view of the manifold duties 
which are already borne by the farm 
housewife, I cannot recommend that 
she assume the task of milking, but 
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king process and the condi- 
der which the milk is taken. 


proper Care of Utensils. 


from the time the milking is be- 
up the succeeding operations should 
0 earried On with as. much rapidity 
4s 18 consistent with necessary care. 
jn eight-fold strainer of cheese cloth 
is considered right and proper. After 
qraining, the milk is promptly cool- 
ed. This is accomplished by placing 
the milk pails in vessels of cold 
water, & temperature somewhat be- 
low 50 degrees being considered as 
ideal. . 
gerupulous care in the washing of 
pails, pans, and other utensils is of 
no less importance than are the ear- 
lier processes. The vessels should 
frst be cleansed from dregs of milk, 
with cold water, then treated to 
, generous washing with hot 
soap suds containing washing soda, 
rinsed free from the soap solution 
vith cold water, thoroughly scalded, 
after which they are inverted upon 
an out-door shelf in the sunshine, or 
ona clean table in the dairy room in 
damp weather, where they are left 
to air and dry. 


Three Deaths in One Family From 
Unclean Milk. 


It may occur to some reader that 
there is unnecessary detail here in 
dealing with the handling of milk. 
In defense of this I may say that un- 
doubtedly much of the illness among 
the babies and little children both of 
town and country, is due to the un- 
sanitary condition of the milk that 
is offered to them as food. It was 
only the other day that a mother told 
me that she had lost three children 
from disease brought on by the un- 
clean milk produced at her own barn. 
Milk sours, not because of warm tem- 
perature conditions, not because of a 
sudden thunder-storm, but because of 
the presence of bacteria introduced 
through the milking and later pro- 
cesses of handling. Milk taken with 
the precautions I have suggested 
when kept in an ordinary tempera- 
ture will keep sweet a number of 
days. Bottled milk taken with due 
Precaution has been subjected to the 
hot rays of the summer sun for sev- 
eral hours and opened after a period 
of 48 hours to find the milk perfectly 
sweet. The idea that thunder storms 
and the souring of milk have any con- 
lection have been disproved by 
Qumbers of experiments. Milk that 
has been submerged in cool water im- 
Mediately after milking and that has 
had scrupulous care as to the condi- 
tions under which it was taken is in 
No wise subject to souring during a 
thunderstorm. 


Milk Not to be Drank Hastily. 


Milk is often and rightly called a 
Perfect food. It contains from three 
to five per cent fat, five per cent su- 
gar and three per cent tissue-build- 
Ing food called casein. It contains a 
small amount of mineral matter and 
eighty-seven per cent water. 

Milk becomes a solid as soon as it is 
taken into the stomach and for this 
Teason should be taken in sips rather 
than in hasty draughts, as is so often 
done, In fact, milk is oftentimes 
Wrongly considered a beverage and 
used ag such, when in reality it is a 
food. For this reason milk taken as 
a beverage with a heavy dinner adds 
Materially to the food content of the 

inner and often brings complica- 
tions in the digestive proeesses. In 
addition to the excess food condition 
the presence of acids in the stomach 
for the complete digestion of the 
and foods prevents the digestion of 
= milk. The digestion of milk can- 

Dossibly take place in such a 
atrong acid solution. 





read it and file it away. 


“Clean milk cannot be ob- 
tained if the cow’s udder and 
flanks are covered with manure 
and dirt and the milker simply 
cleans the teats before milking. 
The entire udder should be 
washed and dried and _ the 
flanks moistened if clean milk 
is to be obtained and good but- 
ter made.”’ 


“The milker should milk with 
dry hands and not dip the fin- 
gers in the milk, as is too often 
dene, to moisten them.”’ 


“The last milk given is sev- 
eral times as rich as the first, 
and the milker, for this reason, 
should milk all the milk out of 
the utter and not give the calf 
the strippings.”’ 


“The usual wire-gauze buck- 
et strainer will not do to de- 
pend upon to clean the milk. 
It should be strained through 
at least three thicknesses of 
eheese cloth.’’ 


“The milk should be strained 
into vessels that have been 
thoroughly washed in hot water 





SOME DAIRY TEXTS. 


helpful article on butter-making on the farm than that by 

Prof. J. M. Burgess on page 4 of this issue. 
woman who has anything to do with milking or churning, should 
Some of Professor Burgess’ texts to be 
always kept in mind are reprinted herewith: 


T HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER probably never printed a more 
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pe LEADS 
for Style, Finish 
and Durability— 
A bugav built to look 
well through hard ser- 


Write todayfor our hand: 
some Catalog. The 
finest Vehicle Cat> 
alog ever gotten 


out in the South, 


and then sunned. Do not use 
the same dish-cloth or wash the 






milk vessels in the same water vies. Ask us. 
rs 3 s Atlanta Buggy Co.. 
in which the dishes from the At'anta, G. . 


table have been washed.” 





“Do not mix the cream of ar 
different ages until several F i 
hours before churning. If the raz er 
cream as skimmed is placed in Are the 

; i. Standard the 
a common jar or bowl an un World Over. 
even souring will take place, 
and much fat will be lost in the We build 
carts for gen- 


churning.”’ 


“Much of the poor quality of 
country or farm butter is due 
to the cream being soured too 
fast, because it has been kept 
too hot.” 

“The best churn for the far 
mer who makes three to five 
pounds of butter at a churning 
is a small five-gallon barrel or 
swing churn.” 


eral use, for 
breaking ’® 
colts,jogging 

rotting- 
bred horeas, exercising draft horses,and for rura 
mail carriers for one horse or a pair. Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write for Cat.S. Address 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO.. . . . . Aurora, Ill, 


Automobile 


Iam unable to supply demand for competent 
graduates of my Training School. Course re- 
quires sixty days. Entire course costs $25.00 in 
advance. More students wanted. 


BULLUCK’S AUTOMOBILE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Notice to Members of the 
Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
price. These are high grade goods. Send your 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. B. A. 











“It costs very little to have 
the name of the maker or the 
name of the maker’s farm 
printed on the parchment wrap- 
per, and it will add very much, 
if the butter is good, to the sell- 
ing quality.’”’ 











‘previous Sunday. 


AN APPEAL TO WOMEN. 


We hope every woman reader of 
The Progressive Farmer will notice 
our “Health Talk” this week on how 
to combat the disease-spreading fly, 
or “typhoid fly,” as it has been fit- 
tingly called. 

Unless the women on the farms be- 
come aroused to the importance of ac- 
tion, nothing can be accomplished. 

Read and act. 





Mark Twain and the Preacher. 


Upon one occasion he was intro- 
duced to a_ well-known preacher, 
whose church he had attended the 
The preacher ven- 
tured to inquire how he had enjoyed 
the discourse, when Mark Twain re- 
plied that he would have liked it 
better if it had been original. The 
cleric looked at him in amazement 
and inquired his meaning, remark- 
ing that he prided himself tat every 
sermon he preached was original. 

Mark Twain fixed him with a 
steely eye. ‘‘Then how comes it, sir,”’ 
he demanded, sternly, “that I have 
in my possession at home a book 
that contains every word you utter- 
ed?’’ The preacher looked more be- 
wildered at this question than ever, 
and expressed a desire to see this 
volume, and Twain promised to post 
it to him the same evening. 

The preacher was greatly enter- 
tained to receive the next day a 
packet from the humorist containing 
a copy of an ordinary pooket dic- 
tionary. 

Rashness is the note of youth, pru- 
dence of old age.—Cicero. 


all think 
opinion 
Mark Twain. 





Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N. C. 


Ten Weeks’ Trial Only Ten Cents 


To New Subscribers Only, ‘The Progressive 
Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who 


Wonderful Shoe Bargain 
U. S. Army Tan 
Half Shoes, 


eal x =» Leather Tips 
%, 
lL €é and Soles 


= Val as 
2 2 9c 





It were not best that we should 
alike; it is difference of 
that makes horse-races.— 
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These Shoes were made for the U. a 

War Department, who found they did not 
need them and, therefore, offered them for 
sacrifice sale at alump sum. Not a single pair 
has ever been used; brand new; durable and elegant tan canvas uppers: best quality government tan 
leather tips and lace band, like picture; durable and best made solid leather soles, inner soles, heels 
and inner heels; fit and style simply beautiful. They will give excellent service and are a tremendous 
bargain. Can be worn for everyday use or for any purpose where the best canvas shoes are wanted. The 
seasenis nowon. It will pay everyone to layin asupply at this great saving. We offer them at less than 
they cost to make. All sizes, men or women. Send us at once 95e for each pair you desire, state 
sizes. We will send them prepaid. Money back if you are not satisfied. Catalog Free. Mlustrated 
catalog containing thousands of Government Goods at tremendous money saving prices, sent free. 


Cal Hirsch & Sons, 1826-28 Locust Street, U.S. Dept. 140 St. Louis, Mo. 


———— 
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And see for yourself how convenient, inex- 
pensive and durable they are. 
: Easily raised above snow drifts, or to allow chickens or hogs 
1 " to pass, at the same time turning cattle and horses. 
alt) Cost less than wooden gates, more easily handled 
HA } : and last ten times as long. 


ai REPUBLIC FARM GATES 


= \) are built to stand the wear and tear of years. Frame made 
== =: mi of high carbo. extra heavy tubular steel, thoroughly braced 

A }\j to preventsaggirg. No holes toweaken the gate. Fabric is 

— Gatcion «tO ash WY larve heavily galvanized, rust proof wires, closely spaced. 


A gate .ha*-veether and steck cannot destroy. 


REPUBLIC FENCE é GATE CO : 207: Republic St.. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 






















































































































This New Catalog 


Showing, describing a..d pricing a 
fullline of Vehicles and Harness will 
be sent to you FREE. It gives val- 
uable information on our direct sell- 
ing plan. Describes in detail ma- 
terial, workmanship and finish 
entering into the construction of 


Golden Eagle Vehicles 








Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 


=12 Piedmont Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Buggy buyer 
20,000 Vehicle useis have profited 
by our direct from factory to cone 
sumer selling plan and have 
saved from $15 to $40 on 
their purchase. You will do 
likewise after making investi 
gations. 


Send for Catalog No. 6 
{TS FREE 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or not” 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 

scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper, and that the subscriber must say when writing 
each advertiser: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 
tising it carries.’ 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1 00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 

To induc? new subs ribers, one new subscribe and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 

To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 


Dairy Talk. 








F AS IS generally claimed the good dairy cow 
uses about one-half of a full ration for the 
maintenance of her body and converts the 

other half into dairy products for her owner, it 
is easy to understand how a first-class dairy cow 
may easily be under-fed. She has the right, and 
exercises it, to take care of her own body needs 
first, and if only fed three-fourths of the feed, 
she is able to utilize profitably, it is apparent that 
only one-half as much feed is available for milk 
production as would be the case providing she re- 
ceived a full ration, instead of three-quarters ofa 
ration. 
& 

Everybody interested in dairy work in North 
Carolina will greatly regret the departure of Mr. 
J. A. Conover who has made so excellent a record 
as Dairyman of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture. He goes to Annapolis, Md., where he be- 
comes Dairyman of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. A man at once thoroughly efficient and en- 
terprising and with much personal magnetism, he 
has dongea great deal to promote dairy develop- 
ment in the State. His successor is Mr. W. H. 
Eaton, formerly Assistant Dairyman. Mr. Eaton 
comes into the work at a specially promising time 
and he has a fine opportunity to serve the State. 
May he receive a double portion of his predeces- 
sor’s spirit! 

& 

that produces less than 29’ 
pounds of butter a year is almost certain to ~ 
kept at a loss. But how is one to know whicu 
cow in the herd makes 300 pounds and whi-h 
200 pounds? There is but one way. Weigh the 
milk every day and make an occasional butter-fat 
test. Guessing may be all right when we guess 
right, but the trouble is, we are likely to guess 
wrong when it comes to estimating the production 
of dairy cows without the scales and the Babcock 
test. 


The dairy cow 


& 

The dairyman who had two men .working for 
him, one of which did twice as much work as the 
other, \ ould not long continue to pay them alike, 
if indeed, he did not soon discharge the inefficient 
worker; but many dairymen feed all their cows 
alike and keep them on year after year, when it 
is morally certain some cows are earning twice as 
much as others, and still others are kept at an 
actual loss. He turns off the poor human worker 
because he knows how to estimate his work, but 
he refuses to learn how to judge his cows as ac- 
curately, because it is book farming, or, perhaps, 
because it is too much trouble. Weed out the 
unprofitable cows and there will be less unprofit- 





able dairying. There are in all herds profitable 
cows, but their work is wasted in feeding the un- 
profitable cows. The scales and the Babcock test 
are as necessary for the protection of the dairy- 
man against the cheats among his cows as are the 
scales in the sale and purchase of groceries to 
prevent light weights. 





The Yorkville Cow Show. 


F YOUR county is interested in the develop- 

ment of dairying, let us commend to you 
the fine example of York County, South Caro- 
A few weeks ago some of the folks there, 
upon seeing their county realize upon 
its neglected opportunities, got together and set 
about organizing a Cow Show to be held Maj 
10 and 11. The business men of Yorkville re- 
sponded liberally, prizes amounting to several 
hundred dollars were quickly raised, the ever- 
enterprising Yorkville Enquirer advertised the 
show persistently and heartily, and a special com- 
mittee set about getting the best available speak- 
ers for the occasion. It promises to be a thor- 
oughly successful affair, and we hope all our 
readers within reach of Yorkville will take a day 
off to see this Cow Show. We hope that such 
shows will become common in the South within a 
few years, but this pioneer enterprise deserves 
especial recognition and encouragement. Among 
the speakers will be Mr. Felix Williams, of Villa 
Rica, Ga., who is one of the contributors to this 
Dairy Special, and Prof. Ira W. Williams, who the 
Enquirer says was the first man who ever made a 
thorough-going public adress intended to interest 
York County farmers in dairying. 


lina. 
intent 





““Old Man Average’— II. 





about that neighbor of yours, Old Man Av- 

erage, the fellow who has such poor land 
and makes such small crops. We said that the 
old man was not much of a farmer, and we feel 
sure his neighbors think so, too. In fact, we be- 
lieve that he has some such notion himself. 

It must be admitted, however, that he is doing 
better this last year or so, than he did a few years 
ago. His corn crop last year was the biggest he 
ever made, and while his cotton crop did not in- 
crease any, he planted a patch of peanuts and a 
patch of soy beans for his pigs, which grew so rap- 
idly and gave him such little trouble that he was 
actually surprised. He is going to have more 
pigs this year and expects to make all the meat he 
will need. He is going to plant more soy beans 
and peanuts, too, and a patch of sweet potatoes, 
and has decided that it will pay him to put cow- 
peas in all his corn. He was even talking about 
sowing all his cotton land down in the fall to crim- 
son clover or rye, but it is not likely that he will 
get it all sown. He is pretty sure, however, to 
try a little patch. He sent off for a seed cata- 
log, too, in the spring, and is going to try some 
new vegetables this year, and has promised his 
wife to help tend the garden as long as it needs 
work. He will do what he promises, too,—if he 
doesn’t get too busy in the fields and forget about 
it. And do you know, a neighbor of his says that 
he caught the old man in town the other day ex- 
amining a weeder. He had the price on a piece 
of paper, and he looked at the price and looked at 
the weeder, and then looked at the price some 
more, and then went off without the machine. 
This neighbor of his says, though, that he is just 
certain to buy that weeder this very spring. And 
if he gets it, the next thing you know, he will be 
planning some way to get rid of those stumps, 
and then next year, as likely as not, he will be 
investing in a harrow. 

You see the old man is beginning to feel the 
effects of these new-fangled notions which are 
creeping around, and which some of his neighbors 
have adopted. He is ‘not just sure yet that it will 
pay him to rotate his crops, or to get two big 
mules instead of one little one, and a bigger plow, 
but he is keeping an eye on that fellow over the 
fence who has these things, and some of these 
days, if he is convinced that. they pay, he will try 
it, too. He has too much common sense to refuse 
to try a thing which he is sure will pay, but he 


L WERK, you will remember we told you 
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is not going to be convinced very easily if it isa 
new thing. 

We can’t help thinking, however, that some day 
he will become convinced that because he h 

e has been 
used to a certain method it is not necessarily the 
best, but that some of these fellows who have begy 
experimenting and investigating and finding out 
new ways of doing things, may have learned some- 
thing after all. When he once gets this notion 
firmly fixed in his head, it is going to be impoggj. 
ble to keep that old man down. Why, it will 
only be a few years until he will be riding ong 
disk plow and driving three or four horses ACToss 
the field. He will have the stumps all out of hig 
land and most of the terraces and ditches will be 
gone and he will be plowing eight inches deep, at 
least; then in the spring, you will see him taking 
a disk harrow and going over his land until it is 
as fine as a garden, and likely enough, the old fg}. 
low will be so fat and lazy that he will insigt 
upon a riding cultivator. He will have an ayer. 
sion, too, to pulling fodder and will be riding ong 
corn harvester—maybe, shredding and shucking 
his crop by machinery. And as for drawing wa- 
ter and cutting wood—well, he simply won’t look 
at those jobs any more. He will have a gasgoling 
engine doing that work, and my! won’t his wife 
and children be glad of it. 

We said the old man would get fat and lazy, 
but it is not sure about the lazy part. He may 
find out that it is not necessary to work his legs 
and arms so much, but we rather suspect that he 
will find out that it pays to work his brains a lit- 
tle more, and if you happen to drop in, some win- 
ter evening, you may find him sitting up in a 
corner with a book in his hand reading away just 
the same as if he had to. It won’t be a story, 
either, or even history; he will be studying about 
fertilizers, or crop rotations, or the feeding of live 
stock, and that book will be full of big words 
like ‘“‘phosphoric acid’’ and ‘‘bacteria’” and “nu- 
tritive ratio,” and there will be more figures in 
that book than Carter had oats; but the old man, 
with that persistence which has always character- 
ized him, will just grab hold of eaeh one of these 
strange terms and wrestle with it until he comes 
out on top, and it is more than likely that he will 
sit up and figure on some of those problems until 
his wife has to make him come to bed. Whenever 
he gets to this point he will be all right, because 
his farm will be getting richer all the time; he 
will be making more money and the folks who 
have always considered him a “good fellow,” but 
haven’t thought much of his mental ability or his 
business capacity, will realize that he is just about 
the biggest man in the whole community. 

This is what Old Man Average is sure to be 
one of these days, and it is what we are trying 
to help him to be. Sometimes we get just a little 
bit out of patience with him for not realizing his 
own abilities, but when we go out and look over 
his farm and see the progress he is making, and 
especially when he writes into the office and asks 
questions which show that he is doing a little bit 
harder thinking than he ever did before, we feel 
sure that he will come out all right, and go back 
to our job with more confidence than ever. The 
old man has seemed a little bit sore a time or two 
about some of the things we have said about him, 
but he has always come round all right and has 
occasionally been good enough to admit that we 
have helped him over some of his hard places; 80 
we are going to just keep on talking right straight 
at him. If what we say happens to hit you, all 
well and good; but if it does not, just remember 
that we are hammering away on Old Man Averl- 
age, and we are going to keep at it until he gets 
to be one of the best farmers in this whole coun- 
try. So, if you have been thinking that you were 
a little better farmer than he has been, you, t00, 
had better begin to study your work and see what 
you can do to improve it, or the old man will be 
getting ahead of you the first thing you know. And 
we feel sure you won’t like for any man to say that 
you are not as good farmer as Old Man Average, 
who has never yet made over 20 bushels of corn 
or half a bale of cotton to the acre. 








An editorial on the North Carolina Farm Life 
School movement is crowded out of this issue. We 
earnestly hope, however, that the progressive 
readers of The Progressive Farmer need no urging 
to induce them to support these schools whenever 
and wherever an opportunity offers. We congrat- 
ulate the counties that have already called elec- 
tions and we hope others will make haste to do 80. 





A Thought for the Week. 
Senna 
U, SHALL I tell you what true knowledge 
) is? When you know, to know that you 
know, and when you do not know, to know 
that you do not know—that is true knowledge.— 
Confucius. 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 











XXIIL.—HINDUISM: THE SUPREME FACT OF INDIA. 





might write last of the religion th e people 

profess, but since it is India, it is the first 
thing to be considered. Religion is the Supreme 
Fact of Indian life—if we may call religion what 
has been more properly defined as “a sacred dis- 
Certainly nowhere else on earth is there a 
country where the entire life of the people is so 
molded by their spiritual belief. Two children 
are born the same day. The one, of high-caste 
parentage, Brahmanism has irrevocably decreed 
ghall be all his life, no matter how stupid or 
vicious, a privileged and ‘‘superior’” being to 
whom all lower orders must make obeisance. The 
other, born of a Dom father and mother, Brah- 
manism has decreed shall be all his life, no mat- 
ter how great his virtue or brilliant his mnid, an 
outcast whose mere touch works pollution worse 
than crime. And through the whole life of both, 
Brahmanism or Hinduism, as the supreme re- 
ligion of India is called, will exercise over each 
an influence more potent and incessant than any 
civil government has ever exercised over its sub- 
jects. 


I’ IT WERE any other country but India, I 


Hindu Theory and Practice. 


About theoretical or philosophical Hinduism 
there is admittedly a certain measure of moral 
beauty, but to get even this from Hindu literature 
one must wade through cesspools of filth and ob- 
scenity and must shut his eyes to pitiably low 
ideals of Deity, while in its practical manifesta- 
tions modern Hinduism is the most sickening 
combination of superstition, idolatry, and vice 
that now disgraces the name of religion in any 
considerable portion of the earth. The idea of 
the transmigration of souls, ‘‘Samsara,’’ the be- 
lief that you have had millions of births (as men 
and animals) and may have millions more (unless 
you earlier merit the favor of the gods and win re- 
lease from life), and that what you are in your 
present life is the result of actions in previous ex- 
istences, and what you do in this present existence 
will influence all your future re-births:—this is 
a doctrine that might be a tremendous moral 
force if it were linked with such ideals as distin- 
guish the Christian religion. In Hinduism, how- 
ever, the emphasis is not on worthy living, not 
on exalted moral conduct, as the thing essential 
to divine favor, but on rites and ceremonies, re- 
gard for the priests, rigid observance of caste, 
sacred bathing, and the offering of proper sacri- 
fices to fickle or bloodthirsty gods and goddesses. 
In their religion no Isaiah makes terrible and ef- 
fective protest against the uselessness of form; no 
Christ teaches that God can be worshipped only 
in spirit. 

The other Hindu idea that Self, that a man’s 
Own soul is an Emanation of God, a part of the Di- 
vine Essence, and the purpose of man’s existence to 
hasten a final Absorption into God:—this also (al- 
though destructive of the idea of Individuality, 
the sacredness of Personality, so fundamental! in 
Christian thought) would seem to be a tremen- 
dous moral force, but it is vitiated in much the 
Same way as the idea of Samsara while it is fur- 
ther weakened by the fact that the Hindu gods 
themselves are often represented as immoral, 
bloodthirsty, obscene and criminal. 

Enmeshed in vicious traditions and false doc- 
trines, its philosophy and purer teachings known 
only to a cultured few, the Higher Hinduism 

Powerless to be born,” is only the Illusion which 
it would teach that all else is, while practical 
Hinduism hangs like a blight over a land whose 
People are as the sands of the sea for multitude. 
If all the human race alive to-day were to pass 
in review before you, every eighth person in the 
Tanks would be a Hindu. And to realize in what 
Manner Hinduism guides its 200,000,000 follow- 
e's, it is only necessary to visit some of their most 
Celebrated temples. 


The Kalighat at Calcutta. 

It is an extreme illustration, no doubt, but since 
t was the first Hindu shrine I visited, we may be- 
oe with the Kalighat in Calcutta. This temple is 
Eeested to Kali or ‘‘Mother Kali,” as the Eng- 

“Speaking temple priest who conducted me al- 
Ways said, the bloody goddess of destruction. That 
terrible society of criminals and assassins, the 

ugs (its founder is worshipped as a saint) had 
eC 
men ne.tticles are copyrighted in part by The Progressive Far- 


due credit ape mg welcome to use extracts from them, provided 


Kali as their patron goddess and whetted their 
knives and planned their murderous crimes be- 
fore her image—all this in a “temple” or “re- 
ligion.” 

The representations of Kali befit her character. 
Fury is in her countenance and in her three red 
eyes, her tongue lolls from her mouth, in one of 
her four hands is the dripping bloody head of a 
slaughtered enemy, her neckless is of the heads 
of her slain and her girdle is the severed hands 
of dead men. Tradition says that she constantly 
drinks blood, and each man who comes to worship 
her brings to little wet, trembling kid: the warm 
blood that flows after the priestly axe has done 
its work is supposed to please the terrible god- 
dess. The morning of my visit there were sacri- 
fices every few minutes, and on the great day of 
Kali-worship, in October, the place runs ankle- 
deep in blood. 

In the old’ days—and not so long ago at that— 
there were human sacrifices at Kalighat, and when 
I asekd the priest concerning them, his significant 
answer was that the British Government would 
no longer allow them—he made no claim that 
Hinduism itself has changed! Their Kaliki Pur- 
ana says that one human sacrifice delights Kali 
for a thousand years, and in spite of British 
alertness a bloody human head bedecked with 
flowers was found in a Kali temple near Calcutta 
not many years ago, and at Akrha, also near Cul- 
cutta, human sacrifice has been attempted within 
a decade. 

From the Kalighat temple, the priest of Mother 
Kali took me to the edge of the dirty, murky 
Hoogli (sacred as a part of the Ganges system) 
where in its consecrated filth scores of miserable 
pilgrims were washing away their sins or ‘‘acquir- 
ing merit’? with the gods; on the way we passed 
the image of Juggernaut, the miserable stables 
in which the pilgrims are lodged, and the image 
of Setola, ‘‘the Mother of the Smallpox,” as the 
priest called her, to which smallpox victims come 
for cure. Back again to the Temple, the priest 
assured me that if I would give the other priests 
a few annas (an anna is worth two cents of our 
money) they would drive back the shrieking, 
blood-stained, garlanded crowds of half-naked 
“worshippers” and give me a view of the Kali idol. 
The money forthcoming—and the high priest, in 
expectation of a tip, coming out to lend his assist- 
ance—there ensued such a Kilkenny fight between 
the priests and the dense mob of ‘‘worshippers,”’ 
such knocking, kicking, scrouging, as never any 
man got for the same amount of money in any 
prize-fight, until finally I got a swift glimpse of 
the idol’s hideous head. 


Two Indian Places of Worship: A Contrast. 


Then having paid the greedy priest and the 
high priest (like the daughters of the horse leech 
they always cry for “‘more’’), I went back to my 
hotel, properly edified, let us believe, by this 
spectacle of Hindu ‘‘religion.’’ 

It was Sunday morning. 

Could I have been otherwise than impressed 
when I went that afternoon to another Indian re- 
ligious service—this time of Christiansa—nd 
compared it with what I had seen in the morning? 
Instead of a money-hunting priest sitting beside a 
butcher’s block and exacting a prescribed fee from 
each pushing, jabbering, suppliant of a _ blood- 
thirsty goddess, herself only one of many jealous 
gods and goddesses to be favored and propitiated 
—instead of this there was a converted Indian 
minister who told his fellows of one God whose 
characteristic is love, and whose worship is of 
the Spirit. And instead of the piteous bleating of 
Slaughtered beasts there was the fine rhythm of 
hymns whose English names one could easily rec- 
ognize from their tunes in spite of the translation 
of the words into the strange tongue of the Ben- 
gali. 

At home, I may say just here, I am not accused 
of being flagrantly and outrageously pious; but 
no open-minded, observant man, even if he were 
an infidel, could make a trip through Asia with- 
out seeing what a tremendously uplifting influ- 
ence is the religion to which the majority of 
Americans adhere, as compared with the other 
faiths, and how tremendously in Christian lands 
it has bettered and enriched the lives even of 
those of 

“Deaf ear and soul uncaring’”’ 


who ignore it or deride it. In no spirit of cant, 
(Continued on page 19.) | 
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MR BRADFORD KNAPP. 


The gifted son of the !late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp who succeeds 
his father as head of the Demonstration Wo.k of the United 
States Denartment of Agriculture 











“What's The News?” 




















again passed the House. The vote was 
265 to 89, ony ten Democrats voting against 
it. The Republican vote was 67 ayes, 78 noes. The 


measure now goes to the Senate. 
* + & 


1 HE CANADIAN Reciprocity agreement has 


The Harmon boom for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination was formally launched in Wash- 
ington last week, and the boom for Governor 
Woodrow Wilson is expected to gain added promi- 
nence from his projected tour through the West. 
Wilson seems to be gaining strength more rapid- 
ly than any other candidate. A _ well-informed 
Washington correspondent sizes up the situation 
as follows: ‘‘Governor Harmon is recognized as 
the conservative candidate. If he is nominated it 
will be by the conservative wing of the party, 
the men who named Judge Alton B. Parker in 
Ee It is going to be strongly urged in be- 
half of Wilson that while Harmon would not get 
the progressive Democratic vote, and while Champ 
Clark would be stronger with the Bryan or pro- 
gressive wing of the party than with the conserva- 
tive end of it, he (Wilson) will appeal to both 
wings. He has made a record as Governor of New 
Jersey that has appealed to progressives all over 
the country, whether Democrats or Republicans.’’ 

ss 8 

The Democratic majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will soon report a bill for the in- 
crease in the membership of the House, allow- 
ing one Representative for each 211,877 popula- 
tion, instead of 194,182 as now. This will, never- 
theless mean an increase of 42 in the member- 
ship of the House, this in crease to be distributed 
as follows: Sixteen States, Alabama, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota,Ifontana, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah and West 
Virginia will gain one member each; five States, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Texas and 
Washington, will gain two members each; two 
States, California and Oklahoma, will gain three 
members each; one State, Pennsylvania, will gain 
four members, and one State, New York, will 
gain six members. 

** 8 

The World’s Work has rendered a great service 
to the whole Nation and to the cause of truth and 
honesty in general by its exposure of the loot and 
graft in our National pension bill. Not for a 
hundred years to come can the Nation recover 
from the debasing influences of the pension steal- 
ing that has been so long practiced. 

* * * 

The outlook for peace in Mexico now seems 
quite bright. President Diaz has grown more con- 
ciliatory and yielding, and General Madero is quot- 
ed as saying: ‘‘Peace terms, I am absolutely con- 
vinced, will be agreed upon to the satisfaction ol 
all members of the revolution throughout Mexico.”’ 

* * * 

Twenty-eight States have ratified the income 
tax amendment. Seven more must vote for it in 
order to make it effective. 
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READERS should examine this list 


before buying improved stock. 


BREEDERS should advertise in this department if they wish to sell improved stock. 





THE COOK FARMS 


63—Registered Mammoth Jacks—63 
17— Registered Saddle Stallions —1? 
12—Registered Harness Stallions—12 
We are making special prices on Jacks 
«and Stallions for the next thirty days. 
We are prepay’ ying the freight on all 
ell Write for circular or visit the 





J.F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 





The Kentucky Jack Farm 
th 
Ma a ee 


prices Jacks, J ennets, 
and Mules. A large 5 lot to 
select from. 


JOE Ez. WRIGHT 
Junction City, Ky. 


Branch Barn 
Recky Mount, i § 





VANT. Mi Sal 


150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


The best herd in the State. 
Prices right on young cattle. 








Suitable for the Southern farmer. 


GILTNER BROS., : Eminence, Ky. 
Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 


ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest prices. A1references. 


Address 
A. M. WORDEN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


150 pigs, fine as silk. Modelsin form 
and pictures in color. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, - - Bell Buckle, Tenn. 














Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 

0,000. No females for = at present, but 

ave a few choice -.* and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds | butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Borkebires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 











Heep Hogs 
silealthy 


® a 


‘(A DIPPING TANK OR A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO DIP N®I 


WILL DO THE WORK - 


THERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 

UNTHRIFTY PIGS. IF YOU HAVE SOME 

OF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
TANKS AND WALLOWS. IT TELLS 
HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


KRESO DIP NQI 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR WILLING LICE TICKS MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES, 
TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NO! 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 








Pure Bred Percheron and Belgian Horses 
We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type for the southern buyer. Stallions at 
$300 to $500 each. Brood Mares $350 to $500 
each. Always something good to sell. 

C. A. Alexander & Co., Augusta Co., Harriston, Va. 

















SELWYN FARM, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Calves, All Solid 


One by Blazer T. of Biltmore. 
goes dry) Born June 23, 1910. 


One by King Fox. Dam Pogis 


One by King Fox. 
dairy cow) Born Feb. 15, 1911. 


One by Imported Stockwell 


One by Trevarth General. 


Special Offering of Registered Jersey Bull 


Tongue And Black Switch. 


_One by Imported Oxford Raleigh. 
(Record five gallons a day), Born June 13, 1910. 


ord over five and a half gallons a day) Born Jan. 12, 1911. 


Dam Mary Ann Logan (A great show and 


rich milker of Island Farm) Born April 7, 1911. 


Dam Duets Occoneechee (A splen- 
did dairy cow with great size) Born Jan. 7, 1911. 


Also Registered Holstein Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 


Colors With Black 


Dam Gypsey Lankford 
$100.00 
Dam Rose Iola ( One that never 
$75.00 

Lilly May ‘A show cow with rec- 


$125.00 
$100.00 
Jr. Dam Queen Haides (Large 


$75.00 


$50.00 














EDGAR B. MOORE, Proprietor. 
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DIFFERENCE IN FEED FOR ))RIVING AND DRAFT HORSES. 


Saddle and Driving Horses Sh: uld be Fed Less Hay and More 


Grain—lIf Watered Often Hors 
Five Times a Day in Warm W 


s Will Not Drink Too Much— 
ather Not Too Often. 


(No. 17 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.”) 
By Tait Butler. 


THE preceding articles on feed- 
| ing the horse we have dealt with 
general principles applicable to 
the feeding of all horses and mules. 
The feeding of different kinds of 
horses—that is, horses used for dif- 
ferent purposes—has also been con- 
sidered in a general way when dif- 
ferences in their requirements would 
serve to stress a fact or principle, but 
more definite consideration of the 
feeding of certain classes of horses 
is perhaps now called for. 

The differences in feeding the driv- 
ing and saddle horse on the one hand 
and draft animals on the other have 
been generally stated, but we need 
not again call attention to these mat- 
ters except to state briefly that, in so 
far as the feed nutrients and the pro- 
portion of protein to carbohydrates 
and fats are concerned, there is lit- 
tle difference in the requirements or 
needs of these two classes of ani- 
mals. They are both required to do 
hard muscular work, and such differ- 
ences in their feeding as may be nec- 
essary are due more to the method 
or speed at which they are worked 
than in the kind or quantity of nutri- 
ents required. Driving and saddle 
horses, owing to the speed required, 
must be fed so that they will not be 
too full of feed when required to do 
this fast work. To accomplish this 
these classes of horses should be fed 
a smaller quantity of hay and a re- 
latively larger amount of grain. They 
stould probably not receive over one 
pound of hay per day for every 100 
pounds of weight, and less may some- 
times be better. This should all be 
given at the night feed. We think 
there is no sort of doubt of the cor- 
rectness of this advice. There may 
be some difference of opinion as to 
whether the grain should be given in 
three equal feeds, morning, noon and 
night, or whether the night feed 
should consist of one-half the grain 
feed and the other two feeds of one- 
fourth each. If the horse is fed as 
soon as put in the stable at night it 
is perhaps as well that he get no 
more than one-third of the daily 
grain ration at that feed, but if al- 
lowed to stand and eat hay an hour, 
or rest for that time, he may be fed 
more than one-third—say two-fifths 
or one-half—to advantage. 

The driving horse is a frequent 
sufferer from scours, especially when 
fed too much hay, when given hard 
or fast work too soon after a full 
feed, or when given green grass, or 
any of the legume hays. To avoid 
these, reduce the quality of hay and 
give it all at night and avoid grazing 
feed at 


on green all times. 
The farm work horse when do- 
ing heavy work should be fed the 


same way, but the slower nature of 
his work makes this intelligent regu- 
lating of the feed less imperatively 
necessary. We are frequently asked 
for a remedy for colic. ‘‘An ounce 
of prevention is worth more than a 
pound of cure,’ and in the above di- 
rections we have accordingly given 

We offer top-notchers 


ANGUS CATTLE SiSctb cence eeener 


bred and good individuals. Call or write your 
wants. 


ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jefiersenten, Va. 








ts and pigs either sex, of choice breed- 
ey om at reason: le pri prices. 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg,iKy. 





sixteen times as good a remedy for 
colic as all the drug-stores contain. 
Feed intelligently and prevent colic, 
then no cure will be needed. More- 
over, colic can be prevented by feed- 
ing as above outlined much more ef 
fectually than it can be cured, with 
any remedy known to veterinary sci- 
ence. 
Quantity of Water. 


The quantity of water required by 
a horse will depend on a large variety 
of conditions. 

(1) He will need more water on 
dry feed than when getting green o: 
succulent feed. 

(2) He requires more water when 
at work than when idle. By experi- 
ments it was found that horses walk- 
ing, without a load, required about 
six-sevenths as much water (24 lbs 
per day) as when walking drawing a 
load (28 Ibs. per day). Horses trot- 
ting with a load required more than 
double the water (52 Ibs. per day) 
they used when walking without a 
load. 

(3) Horses require much more 
water in warm weather than in cool 
weather. 

(4) The individuality or peculiar- 
ities of the horse will cause some 
horses to require more water than 
others under similar conditions. One 
pair of farm mules working hard 
on an August day, is reported to have 
consumed 350 pounds, or about 35 
gallons. This is a large amount, but 
serves to show the large difference in 
the amounts of water required by 
horses under different conditions. 


Time to Water. 


Many have argued for watering af- 
ter feeding, and a larger number have 
been positive in teaching that the wa- 
ter should be given before feeding; 
but experiments have been sufficient- 
ly extensive to make it pretty certain 
that it matters but little when the 
horse gets his water, as related to 
the time of feeding. That is, he may 


be watered before or after feeding, 
as is most convenient, and it may 
sometimes be best to water both be- 


fore and after feeding. 

The two points of importance are 
that (1) he gets his water often 
enough and (2) that he gets it regu- 
larly, without sudden changes. What- 
ever habit of watering is established 
it should he strictly adhered to. 

If the norse is watered as often as 
he needs it, he will probably never 
take too much, but if he is deprived 
of water for too long and becomes 
very thirsty and hot, he may take too 
much and “colic” or founder result. 
Frequent watering is always desir- 
able, but not always-practicable. It 
is impossible to state just how often 
it is best to water the horses when at 


work. If it can be done, five times 
a day is not too often in warm 
weather. An idle horse in winter 


can get along with water once a day 
as well or better than a hard work- 
ing horse can on five times a day In 
summer. Certainly the working 
horses should be watered at morning, 
noon and night, and if practicable, 
during hot weather, in the middle of 
the forenoon and afternoon also. A 
horse is never too hot to drink some 
water, but he may be too warm to 
drink all the cold water he desires 
if he has been deprived of water for 
too long a period. 
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| DAIRY NOTES. 


f HE HICKORY, N. C., creamery 
[" has set a fine example for other 
creameries in that it refuses to 
receive milk from any farmer whose 
cows have not been tuberculin-tested. 
The products of this creamery nat- 
urally receive higher prices, and 
there is a rapidly growing demand 
for its output. This creamery was 
built by the aid of the Department 
of Agriculture and not as the result 
of agitation by manufacturers’ 
agents. 
* * * 

An essentially dishonest invention 
called a ‘‘butter-merger”’ is being sold 
in some sections of the country. This 
is a machine which enables one to 
mix about 50 per cent of water or 
milk with a pound of butter in such 
a way that the butter holds the milk 
without its leaking out until it is on 
the table. A man ought to be ashamed 
to have one of these machines on his 
place, and it may be just as well to 
remind the public that any man sell- 
ing butter so manipulated is guilty of 
fraud and renders himself liable to 
court prosecution and heavy fine. 

* * * 


The Swedish standard for compar- 
ing the value of dairy feeds estimates 
.8 of a kilo, or 1.76 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal equal to 1 kilo, or 2.2 
pounds of corn. This is equivalent 
to stating that 1 pound of cottonseed 
meal is equal to 14 pounds of corn. 
This is a considerably lower relative 
value for cottonseed meal than is in- 
dicated by the experimental data ob- 
tained by Southern Experiment Sta- 
tions and by the experience of South- 
ern feeders. Our evidence gives 1 
pound of cottonseed meal a value 
equal to 13 pounds of corn. 

* * * 


The way to get clean milk is to 
milk it in a clean way, into clean 
vessels, and keep it in a clean place. 
The strainer cannot remove dirt that 
dissolves in the milk, nor will the 
separator make dirty milk clean by 
the removal of a little dirt or slime. 
It is much better to obtain clean milk 
in the way indicated, for the use of 
babies and other persons, than to 
attempt to make dirty milk clean or 
to try to make it harmless by pas- 
teurizing or heating. 

* * * 


The dairy cow should be fed all 
she will take without gaining in 
Weight, but no more. The dairy cow 
that puts the feed she is given on her 
back is a fraud. She is fed to turn 
feed into milk, not into beef, and if 
she does not do what she is fed for, 
she had better be made to quit the 
dairy business. If she is not, she 
will, in due time, compel her owner 
to quit. Give the dairy cow all the 
feed she will take and pay for, but as 
soon, as she commences putting the 
feed into beef, it is pretty certain 
she is not giving proper returns in 
the milk bucket for the feed she is 
consuming, and her allowance should 
be reduced. 

* * * 

Dairying requires constant and in- 
telligent work, but it pays as well, or 
better, than any other class of farm- 


ing when the increased soil fertility 
iS counted with the financial returns. 
As the dairy cow is the most econom- 


ical animal-producer of human food, 

80 is she the best aid to restoring and 

Maintaining soil fertility. ? 
* * * 

So long as the dairyman or other 
Cattle feeders of the South buy cot- 
tonseed hulls at from $5 to $10 a 
ton, and feed no other rough forage, 
they are certain to think that it costs 
too much too feed a cow to leave any 
Profit in the business. 


* * * 


Many dairymen profess to find it 





It is not due to any mere stroke of luck or freak of 
circumstances that the De Laval Cream Separator 
his maintained first place in the esteem of cream 
producers ever since its invention in 1878. There is 
a reason for everything if we but know it and there 
are many reasons why the De Laval is now and 
always has been the best cream separator. 


De Laval the First Practical Separator 


Dr. De Laval invented the first successful coniinuous 
cream separator because he had worked harder, was 
better informed, and knew more about the centrifu- 
gal separation of cream from milk than any other man 
who had attempted it. 

Starting with this advantage the De Laval Company 
has maintained its lead in the improvement and de- 
velopment of the separator, step by step from year 
to year, because it has always had an organization bet- 
ter equipped in every way to build the best separator 
ol ad one or all of its would-be competitors com- 

ined. 


World-wide De Laval Organization 


The De Laval organization extends the world over, 
with a number of the finest and largest shops in the 
worldin America, Sweden, Germany, France, Austria, 
Russia and other countries. Everyone of these shops 
is devoted solely to the building of separators. Their 
manufacture is not simply incidental to that of some- 
thing else, as is the case on the part of every would- 
be competitor. No other separator shops compare 
with them in size, equipment or volume of production. 
They produce more separators in a day than any 
competitor in a week or most of them in a month. 


Why DE LAVAL Cream 
Separiators Are Best 


De Laval the Logical Leader De Laval Designers Most Experienced 


The De Laval organization of separator scientists, 
experts, engineers, designers, practical manufactur- 
ers and skilled workmen of all classes, not only in one 
country but a half dozen, is unapproached by all 
would-be competitors combined. The De Laval Cream 
Separator as we know it today is the composite pro- 
duction of these men of many shops and many coun- 
tries, the amalg. mation of the longest and best sepa- 
rator experience in the world. 


All Important Cream Separator Pat- 
ents Controlled by De Laval Company 


Moreover, the principal features devised in the con- 
struction and development of the De Laval machines 
have naturally been covered by patents, numbering 
several hundred in all, so that, however great their 
knowledge of De Laval machines. would-be competi- 
tors have been compelled to utilize means of con- 
struction which would avoid infringement of these 
patents, and thus forced to adopt less efficient and 
less desirable methods until certain De Laval patents 
had expired, by which time the construction covered 
by such patents had been discarded and abandoned or 
further improved in the course of De Laval progress. 


De Laval Used Almost Exclusively by 
Creameries and Butter Factories 


That, briefly, is why De Laval Cream Separators have 
maintained their supremacy, regardless of one com- 
petitor or another, increasing their saie year by year 
until their already nearly universal use in larger sizes 
by creameries, butter factories and milk stations is 
rapidly becoming as general in the farm and dairy 
likewise, and for tne self-same reasons. 
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A De Laval catalog or any desired separator information will gladly be sent for the asking. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WESTERN AVENUE. 
SEATTLE 





























more profitable to buy the cows neces- 
sary to keep up the herd than to raise 
them. In certain instances where the 
cows are kept on a small area near 
the city this may be true, but for the 
general run of dairymen it will be 
found more profitable to raise the 
heifers needed, because good ones can a 
be raised cheaper than they can be f 
bought, and in many instances good 
ones cannot be bought at any reason- 
able figure. High class herds are not 
usually maintained by those who de- 
pend on the purchase of cows to 
maintain their herds. 

* * * 

Recently we were told by a dairy- 
man that he discontinued the rear- 
ing of heifers because he had so 
much trouble raising the calves. A 
large number died, others were 
weakened and stunted by scours, and 
those raised cost more than they were 
worth when grown. This man’s trou- 
ble rested right where the trouble of 
nearly every other man who has great 
difficulty in raising calves has been 
found to exist. One or all of the 
following defects caused the trouble: 
Over-feeding, irregular feeding, cold 











B. BULLOCK, - 


The Birmingham Stock Farm 


gw. B. BULLOCK, Prop., Manassas, Va. 


Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 


For the'next thirty days, 1 will sell 
any of the above breeds cheaper than 
any other firm in America. I have 
| now running in the fields a fine lot 

of two year old Percherons, coming 

| three, thatI can sell you from $600 
up. All sound and guaranteed Breed- 
ers. Ialso have a fine selection of 
Imported Stallions, the best that 
could be foundin Europe. The party 
that bought all our Imported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
importers got there, and he had the 
pick of England, France and Belgium. 
That is why we can sell No. 1 good 
Stallionscheaper. Come and make 
me a visit and look over this fine 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. 
Iwill give you good terms on any 
Stallion you might select, and every 
horse is packed up with an ironclad 
guarantee. I want to hear from any 
good parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wants and if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one of these 
Stallions, I will send a good man to 
help you form the Company. 


Manassas, Va. 
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milk and dirty milk. The first and 











the last are the too most common 
causes of trouble. Over-feeding dur- 
ing the first few weeks of life has in- 
jured more calves than all other 
causes combined; but dirty milk, be- 
cause stored and fed in dirty buckets 
or other vessels, is a good second in 
ereating the ills to which the young 
calf is subject. The bficket from 
which the calf is fed should be given 
as much care as those used in hand- 
ling the fresh milk from the cow— 
that is, should be washed and then 
scalded after each feeding. 


Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 


We have for sale about_60 young pigs, the 
very cream ofthe breed. Boars in service, two 
sons of masterpiece and two grandsons of both 
Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow, among 
the sows we have two daughters of Lord 
Premier, three daughters of Premier Long- 
fellow and three daughters of Masterpiece, all 
superb individuals and they have farrowed fine 
pigs. Order early before they are picked over. 

W. R. WALKER, Union. S. C. 





Registered Duroc Jersey Swine 


Fine lot highest quality Duroc-Jerseys ready 
for immediate shipment. Males and females not 
akin. TERRACE VIEW FARM, Forest Depot, Va. 

R. W. WATSON, Prop., R. F. D. No. 1. 


ECONOMY SILO 


Our simple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
uiek, easy adjustment without 
ammer or wrench. Free access. 

Every silo easy toerect. Season 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 

2 ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 
Frederick, Md. 
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The Rausier Pony Farm 











Registered Hereford Bulls For Sale 
Best blood in the South. 
TULEYRIES FARM 
Graham F. Blandy, White Post, Clarke Co., Va. 


The basis of the better rural life 
is greater earning capacity of the 
farmer.—Dr. S. A. Knapp. 











Goats of all kinds bought, sold or exchanged 
Write‘for what you want or have for sale. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











FARM FOR SALE—About 660 acres of good 
land; 160 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape for a small amount. Good water all over 
place. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
one andtwo years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
ville, Va. 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 
JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 
# Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 
Only 








270 Acres, Stock and — $1500 Cash 
Ne . 


ede 

ere is enough wood and timber on the farm to pay 
for it; it is a splendid property and a real money maker; 
keeps 15 cows. cuts 4) tuns hay, 50 fruit trees, 20 grape 
vines, 500 cords wood, 200,000!t timber; 6 rowm house, 
tenant house, two barns, near neighbors, mail delivered, 
easy drive 10 large town with all conveniences; owner 
veryold, owner cannot care for it, wants to retire, hence 
the low price of $3500, $1 00 cash, baiance easy terms Full 
details and traveling directi ns to see this and cther 
splendid farms of all de-criptions, large and small 
acreage from #500 up, many with livestocx, machi: ery 
and tools included, several cotton farms, page 85, 
Strout's Farm Catal gue 34, just out, copy free. S:ation 
1358, E A. Strout, 517 Lithia Street, Greensboro, N. C. 





- 70 Acres $2400. Stock and Tools Included. 

rse, 2 cows, bruod sow, 30hens and machinery will 
on wun this attractive tarm, 35 acres productive fields, 
spring watered pasture, 35acrestimber, acre of young 
apple trees, all kinds 0. verries and fruit, soil well adapt- 
ed to poultry; and place is equipped with 3 poultry 
houses, 2 story 7 room house, 2+ X 30 barn and other 
out b-il¢in,s prettily situated, within easy distance 
of schools, churches, stures, clise to markets, price 
only $2400. For victure of residence and complete de'ails 
see page 81, Str ut's Farm Cat logue No 34, Jus! out. 
Copy free. Station 1358, E. A. Strout, Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A REMARKABLE LAND OFFLR 


“Land near big health resorts of Pineburst and 
Jackson Sprin.s, No th Carolina. to dispose of 
as follows: You clear 50 acres for us and we 
give you 50 acres provided you build a house 
and reside on your land3 years. A fee of 75e 
per acre charged additional. Object. more peo- 
ple. See land or send for literature and full 
particulars. 


J. B. FRIX, Eagle Springs, N. C. 


1000 Acres 


Two miles of Monroe, N. C. (50°0 inhabitants.) 
On railroad. Public road. 10,000 cords of wood 
Two hund:ed thousand feet timber. Two hund- 
red acres cultivated. Will cut to suit puichaser. 
An ideal spot for a factory or manufacturing 
plant. $22.50 per acre. 

MONROE INSURASCE & INVESTMENT (CO., 
MONROE N. ¢€. 


EGGS FROM S. C. WHITE LEG- 
HORNS 


Winners at Atlanta and Savannah, $3 and $1.50 
er15. Brown Leghorn eggs from fine stock, 
1.50 for 15. 


J.C. PATTON, 


Care News, Charlotte, N. C. 


GGS-Ringlet Rocks direct from Thomp- 
m R. I. Reds (both combs); Rose Comb Buff 
Leghorns, Columbian Wyandottes. Winners in 
Asheville, Greensboro, Morganton. Silver cup 
for special best. 15 eggs $1.50 and $2.50. MUM- 
FORD’S POULTRY FARM. Morgantown, N. C 


Eggs $1.25 per 15 


From S. C. W. Leghorns that have been bred to 
lay for more than 30 years. 
T. D. TYSON. Pleasant Garden. N. C. 
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Ayrshire Bull 


For sale. Registered, two years; best 
breeding andt\pe. Six firsts State Fairs, 
Second National Dairy Show 1909. Per- 
fectly gentle. 


SPLENDID BULL CALF 


5 months. Three-fourths white. Both 


very moderate, owing change. 


Ss. VON AMMON, 
Fontella, * - Virginia 


S y, 


Red Poll Cattle 


Several 2 year old heifers; calves of both sexes 
Cows safe in calf and with calves at foot. Good 
individuals. Registered; well bred. Cows tu 
berculin tested. Write me for facts and tigures. 


W. B. MEARES, Prop. 
Belvidere Farm, Linwood, N. C. 
Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Short nose type. extremely prolific, superior 
mothers. Write for prices 
Rochester, N. Y. 


J. G. CURTIS, .. Box 272, 
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FIVE WAYS TO INCREASE FARM PROFITS. 


Seven Ways Urged by Dr. Knap p 


to Increase ‘Southern Farm 


Profits Were (1) More Machin ery and Hoise Power, (2) More 
Live Stock, and the Five Refor ms Mentioned Here. 


greatest need of the South is more 


Toe LATE Dr. Seaman A. Knapp wisely 
the farm, and second only to this, 


declarde that 
horse-power and 
the need of more 


the first and 
machinery on 
stock-raising. 


These are the two greatest needs, he said, and next to them, five other 


reforms in actual crop-making 


“(1) More thorough tillage of the 
soil. In the South by deeper and 
more frequent plowing; by rotation 
of crops and the filling of the soil 
with humus, by the planting of le- 
gumes and turning under the green 
crop. This course will easily double 
the average yield of cotton, corn, 
oats, and wheat, overcome excessive 
drouth, or moisture, and insure the 
harvest in adverse seasons. 

“(2) Better farm drainage. Drain- 
age will remedy the excess of mois- 
ture in wet weather and the lack of 
moisture in dry weather, both so 
deleterious to the growing vegeta- 
tion. It renders possible soil culti- 
vation at all times and prevents the 
accumulation of hydrostatic water to 
the injury of the crops. It increase 
and deepens the effect of the forces 
that make plant food in the soil and 
gives a vitality and power to the soil 
action scarcely possible without it. 

““(3) The selection and planting of 
better seed is one of the grand teach- 
ings of progressive agriculture. Won- 
derful possibilities are folded within 
the covering of a seed. It transmits 
to the future plant the likeness, the 
vital forces, the natural and the ac- 
quired habits of its immediate parent 


which he summarized as follows: 


future plant may be modified and im- 
proved by intensive cultivation, but 
no nursing can entirely overcome the 
inherent vitality or weakness which it 
may have inherited. The value of 
good seed can scarcely be estimated. 

““(4) The use of economic plants, 
better suited to our particular soil 
than those we are at present cultivat- 
ing, can be made a great aid. For 
example: Our people persistently 
plant corn and oats for their work 
stock, when a ration of cowpeas and 
sorghum, equally nutritious, could be 
produced at less than half the ex- 
pense. We feed our stock as we pro- 
vide food for our families, without 
regard to nutritive value or cost of 
production. One of the large plant- 
ers of Louisiana saved $31,000 in one 
year by substituting leguminous 
crops, with other cheap foods, for 
corn and oats, and the animals were 
equally well nourished. 

“(5) Commercial fertilizers, ju- 
diciously used, have an important 
part in the reform movement. Al- 
most as much damage, however, is 
done by their indiscriminate use as 
by their entire neglect. Properly 
used, they are a great aid to produc- 





and a long line of ancestors. The tion.” 








Two-minute Health Talks 


























HAUL OUT MANURE EVERY FIVE DAYS. 


It Takes Ten Days for Flies to Hatch, and if Manure is Re- 
moved Each Five Days, the Menace is Easily Handled—More 
Rules for Dealing With the Disease-Spreading Housefly. 


vegetable or animal matter liable to decay or ferment is removed 

every five days and, properly disposed of, the breeding-places will 

be eliminated, and, secondly, if we protect all food and destroy all refuse, 
the fly will starve. 

As the manure-heaps from domestic animals furnish the largest num- 


. S IT TAKES ten days for fly eggs to hatch, it will be seen that if all 


ber of breeding places, the manure should be removed daily to se- 
curely covered pits, which should be emptied every five days. The ma- 
nure can be plowed under the ground and thereby rendered harmless. 

The food-supply for domestic animals should be properly protected 
from flies. The household food should be kept in fly-excluding contain- 
ers, and if even one fly is found on cooked food ready to be served, the 
food should be either destroyed or Ise re-heated. Uncooked and green 
vegetables should be washed carefully. 

Dish-water should never be thrown on the ground in the vicinity of 
the kitchen. It means an army of flies ready to invade the house. 

The refuse from the house, table-scraps, peelings, decayed fruit, sweep- 
ings, etc., should be burned, if possible, or if removed by the municipal- 
ities, should be kept in air-tight garbage cans, which when emptied, should 
be disinfected by boiling water, a solution of chloride of lime or kerosene. 

Too much precaution cannot be taken in regard to the sick-room. 
Every door and window should have a properly fitted fly-screen, and if 
a fly should get in, he should be killed, and not driven out perhaps to in- 
fect some innocent neighbor. The greatest care should be taken to disin- 
fect the dejecta of the sick, and the directions of the attending physician 
followed to the letter. f fel ali git a ¢ 

In the country and small towns where there are no sewers, the utmost 
caution should be observed. The vault should be air-tight and the win- 
dows and door screened. Fine dry sand or ashes should be sprinkled 
freely in the closet each day. This will not only destroy the odor, but will 
to a certain extent disinfect the contents. 

Food which is placed on the table should always be protected from 
flies, either by placing a napkin over it or using a cover. 

There are some good ways to kill flies. One way is to heat a shovel 
or any similar article and drop thereon twenty drops of carbolic acid. The 
vapor kills the files. 

A cheap and perfectly reliable fly-poison, one which is not dangerous to 
human life, is bichromate of potash, in solution. Dissolve one dram, which 
can be bought at any drug-store, in two ounces of water, and add a little 
sugar. Put some of this solution in shallow dishes and distribute them 
about the house. 

The latest, cheapest and best fly-poison is a solution of formalin or 
formaldehyde in water. A spoonful of this liquid put into half a cupful 
of water and exposed in the room, will kill all the flies —Woman’s Home 
Companion for May. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Cedar Grove + 


Stock Farm 
REGISTERED DUROC JERSEYS 


In answer to numerous enquiries, | will 
state those desiring to jvin American Duro 
Association write to T. B. Pearson, Thora. 
town, Ind. Those desiring record book for 
letters write Swine Breeders Journal, Indic 
an*polis, Ind. Any customer of mine in past 
or future can get a year’s subscription by 
dropping mea postal. It isas much authorit 
on !urocs as Progressive Farmer is po 
farming. Tankage for hogs can be bought 
of 5. T. Beveridge & Co, Richmond, Va 
Let every Duroc breeder join association and 
organize State associations. Three years 
experience has proven to me that the Duroe 
Jersey ist'e hog forthe Sou h. He grows 
big as a cow, tongh as a mule, easy t keep 
and hotter the weather the better he likes it, 


S.C, R. L. Red eggs $1 per 
setting, two settings; $1.50 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. ¢, 


————_ 
ee 


Large Improved Yorkshire Pigs 


of the best Imported and American strains, Sat- 
isfied customers wherever we have sold ‘Ex. 
tract from letter of S. W. Hayes, Lenoir, N ¢C: 
‘My Yorksire Sows are not for sale; the longer 
I keep them the better [ like them: wil] weigh in 
good flesh abc ut 40) pounds. The way they 
have stared I wi'l get almost 3 crops of pigs a 
year.” Extract from letter of D. R. Cox, Galax 
Va., R. F. D No. 2: ‘She is oneof the best 
mothers I ever saw and a number one suckler 
I believe she will give more milk than a Jersey 
cow”’ I will sell these pigs for $10 each, nicely 
crated and delivered at express station. If you 
want one or more of either sex send on your 
check as they are going fast. Certificate of 
breeding with every shipment. All stock guar- 
anteed to please or money will be refunded. 


Gran Craddock, 
Houston, - - - Virginia 


Green Place 
Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berksh re pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
o'd, $10 00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; .our months old, 
$2000, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished, 
We also o fer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124788, Gr nd Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 eac». Th se boars cannot 
be bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
advantage. 


W. H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N.C. 
40 Choice Bershire Pigs For Sale 


8 more sows to farrow. Pigs sired by Carolina 
Masterpiece, «plendid son of the famous Mas- 
terpiece 77,000; also by a fine son of Rival’s 
Champion, grand champion of 1908. Sows large 
and prolific. 36 pigsinthreelitters. No better 
breeding or finer pigs to be had. Am selling 
these pigs very reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or pigs returned at my expense and your 
money back. C. M. Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C 


Registered Berkshire Boar 


Of the best lineage and breeding for sale. 15 
months vid. An excellent individual. J. L 
Hamm», Oxford, N. C. 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


100 spring pigs for sale. Fr -m prolific strains. 
Quick maturing Orders booked tora few choice 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by ap- 
pointment. Correspondence solicited. 

C. E. VANCE. - Route 3, - Ca houn, Ga. 



































The South Carolina Cherry Red Herd of 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 
For sale—20 choice pigs. May. June July de- 
livery. PUDDING SWAMP STOCK FARM, Walker 
T Green, Prop.. Shiloh, S. C. 


Mecklenburg Berkshire Farm. 


Our spring pigs from registered sows and boar 
are beauties and growing fast. Carefully bred 
and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Special 
prices for next thirty days. J. W. Nash, Wight- 
man, Va. 








The Hog that puts vigor, prolificacy, 


Tamworths size and quality ‘nto the chunky lard 


breeders. Isell more Ta‘rworths than any other two 
breeders in U.S. D-scriptive literature tree. Mention 
thispaper. W. WARREN MORTON, Mountain 
Home Stock Farm. Ruseliville, Ky. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Pedigree with each one if wanted. Prices 
cheap. L. H. VARN, Isiandton, S. C. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


_Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 
sive boars. All pure bred. 


T.E. BROWN, - - - 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


The Coming Dairy Breed of the South 








Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











Heavy and persistent milkers,. thrifty 
and vigorous feeders. Cows of this bree 
are never dry. They produce a paying 
quantity of milk on the scantiest rations, 
but respond handsomely to strong feed- 


ing. 

A(RLIE FARM HERD, headed hy the Imp. 
bull “‘Nethercraig Scotch Thistle, 12397. 
A few choicely bred heifers and bu 
calves for sale. Details and literature 

on application to 


H. C. GROOME, Prop: 


Warrenton, Va- 
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Saturday, April 29, 1911.] 


[The Markets 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


The offerings of leaf tobacco on the 
Richmond market the past week were 
light, the dark grades aggregating 
Jess than 250,000 pounds. The Bur- 
ley offerings were also small, being 
in the neighborhood of 50,000 pounds 
darx goods brought high prices in 
fact almost fancy prices while Burley 
also soared nigh. 

There was a good business in pack- 
age gooas and the prices were satis- 
factory. From now on, until another 
crop is grown and shipped the bulk 
of the leaf tobacco trade will be con- 
fined to package goods. 




















Prices. 


DARK STEMMING—NEW. 















--- -$ 6.00 @$ 8.00 

Lugs----- <<-- a 
Short leaf ---- - 7.50 @ 9.50 
Long leaf-.------------------------ 9.00 @ 11.50 

BROWN SHIPPING—NEW. 

secssoucsecss 550 @ 7.50 

Lugs----------------- 
Short leaf. nnaee: --- _.. 7.50 @ 9.00 
Long leaf--------------- -- 900 @ 1200 
Wrappers - ------------------------ 10.00 @ 12.50 

BRIGHTS, 

SMOKERS—Common 7.00 @ 8.50 
Medium ---------- @ 11.00 
nee ue Sen 

S—Common sunwacae am @ 
a. oe 6 Oe 
Fine ----------------------------- 1700 @ 18.50 
Fancy ------------------------- .-- 18.50 @ 2i'.00 
FILLERS—Common - acs dwes, ON” 1 Te 
Medium ------------ o------------ 11.00 @ 12.00 
ee 12.40 @ 3.50 
ee wansenano=- @ 1600 
WRAPPERS—Comm sn - @ 170) 
Medium ------------------------- @ 20.00 
G od.....------------ ------------ 5. @ 30.00 
MS ieceusccoenssacaocssuessses- B @ 3750 
Fancy --------------------------- 40.00 @ 45.00 

SUN-CURED—NEW. 

Lugs, common to good_----------- 550 @ 7.00 
a good to prime -------------- 7.50 @ 8.50 
Short leaf ------------ ------------- 900 @ 11.00 
Long leaf--- --------------------- -- 11.00 @ 14.00 
Wrappers-------------------.------ 1400 @ 2600 
MN... -- 2 Sccceesce-s---.... TO @ SH 


There was a good season around 
Blackstone and also good sales on 
that market. It is believed that the 
erop now remaining to be sold will 
be handled rapidly, and that the 
present season will take all of the 
crop in the country surrounding this 
market. 

Prices were as follows: Common 
lugs, $5.50 to $7.75; good lugs, with 
length, $8.50 to $9; short leaf, $7.50 
to $9; shipping, medium, $9 to $10; 


shipping, fine, $10 to $12; wrappers, 
$12 to $25. 
Heavy rains around Lynchburg 


caused very light sales on that mar- 
ket, but as this.made a fine season 
for handing tobacco, large sales are 
expected next week. All grades 
were in active demand. 


Prices. 


Lugs, common (damaged) ------ $5.00 @$ 6.25 
fee: good........-...--...-...., 625 @ 800 
Leaf, common .........-...-..-.. 7.25 @ 8.25 
Leaf, medium -----------.------.. 825 @ 9.50 
Leaf, good.............----.-.---- 1000 @ 11.50 
es 12.00 @ 1450 


Leaf, wrappers------------------- 15.00 @ 2750 


At Danville the sales were fairly 
large, with a good demand for all 
grades. 

With seasonable weather for the 
past few days, the farmers have had 
4 good opportunity to prepare their 
tobacco for market, therefore heavy 
Teceipts are expected for the next 
week or two, and this will practically 
Close out all the tobacco now in the 
hands of the planters. 

From preparations now being made 
for the new crop, it is expected that 
aN average acreage will be set out. 

The market was very active at 
Farmville and from 8,000,000 to 9,- 
000,000 pounds have been sold up to 
the Present time this season, and it 
18 confidently expected that the sales 
Will reach the 10,000,000 mark by 
the time the season closes. 

J. M. BELL. 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 





Good Middlin 
Strict Middling ectta panne ¥ 
ee , 
*- anheabbaaeaeamaemenmees 14% 


wesucd Gateacace Smee to 1h 





SAVANNAH OOTTON. 


(Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending April 24 








Spot Cotton—Good ordinary-.___....---- 13% 
Low middling --... ane 14% 
Middling 14% 
COG MAGN 20... cccnoccnemnas 165% 

Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton ~--.----- nominal 

Cottonseed meal—per ton .-----...... $26.50 $27 


Total sales 7,352 bales. 

The market has ruled firm with a 
good demand at steadily advancing 
prices. 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) 








Fancy pamtenenaan 8% 
Prime 3% 
Machine picked e 3%@3% 








RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 












Steers, best, per cwt.,---------------- $6.25 to . -- 
medium to good, per cwt.,------ 550 to 600 
,common to fair, per cwt.,..-.-.-. 4.75 to 5.26 
Heifers, best, per cwt. -------- 600 to 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 5.25 to 5.75 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 4.60 to 5.00 
Cows, b6St; DEP CWE, —ac-nc se wecnnnce 5.00 to —-- 
medium to good, per cwt., -.---- 4560 to 4.75 
common to fair, per cwt., -----.. 3.00 to 4.C€0 
OXON, POT CWE, cncccceepaccccscce sesbio:  aitaeatias 
Bulls, per ewt., --- 400 to 4.50 
Calves, extra, per cwt.,.--.--------.. 80) to -... 
, medium, per cwt.,------.------.. 7.00 WO xa; 
Dairy cows, per head 25 00 to 60 00 
Hogs; best, per cwt., ---------- as 7.00 16 ons 
GO00)| HEF CW, sscccccececccnccs 6.75 
sows and stags, per cwt.,_------- 5.00 to 6.00 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,--------..--.--. 600 to _ 
common to fair, per cwt., ------ 3.00 to 400 
IMDS, POP OWh, ocnccsccacccwecce 5.00 to 6.50 





NEW YORK PRODUCE AND VEGE- 
TABLE MARKET. 
(Reported By F. J. Root.) 

Old potatoes plenty but firm at 
$1.75 @2 per 180 tbs. in bulk. New, 
Fla., $4.75@5.25 per bbl. for No. 1, 
and $3.50@4.25 for No. 2. Sweets, 
$2@2.50 per bbl. Onions, white, per 
bush., $1.25@2.25; red, $3@3.75 
per 140-Ib. bag, and yellow, $2.75@ 
4 per 140-Ib. bag. New cabbage, 60c. 
@$1 per crate for white and $2@3 
for red. Asparagus, $2.50@8s3 per 
doz. bunches for white extra, and 
$3.50@4.00 for fancy green; prime 
green, $2@2.75. Anise, $4@4.50 
per bbl. Beets, $2@4 per 100 
bunches, with some S. C. at $6. Car- 
rots $2 per bbl. for washed. Celery, 
$2 @2.75 per standard case for No. 1. 
Chickory, $1.50@2 per basket; N. 
O., per bbl., $4@6. Cucumbers, 
$1.50@2 per basket for No. 1, and 
$1@1.25 for No. 2. Escarol, $1@2z 
per basket for Southern. Eggplants, 
$1.50 @2.50 per box. Horseradish, 
$4@7 per 100 tbs. Kohlrabi, $4@5 
per 100 bunches. Kale, $1.25@1.50 
per bbl. Lima beans, $1.50@4 per 
basket. Lettuce, $1@2.50 per basket 
for N. C., Leeks, $4@5 per 100 
bunches. Mint, 60@75e. per doz. 
Okra, $2@3 per carrier. Oysterplant 
$5@7 per 100 bunches. Peas, $1@3 
per basket. Peppers, $1.25@1.50 
per carrier. Parsnips, $1@1.25 per 
bbl. Parsley, $1.50@2.50 per bbl. 


Romaine, $1@1.25 per basket. Rad- 
ishes, 50@85c. per. basket. Rhu- 
barb, $4@6 per 100 bunches. Spin- 


ach, 60¢c.@$1.12 per bbl. String 
beans, $2@4 per basket for green, 
and $1.50@3.50 for wax. Shallots, 


$1.50@3 per 100 bunches. Seallions, 
$1@1.50 per 100 bunches. Squash, 
$2.25 @ 2.59 per bbl., for marrow,and 
$1.50@2 per box for white. Turnips, 
$1@1.55 per bbl. Tomatoes, Fla., 
$1.50@2 per carrier. Watercress, $1 


@2 per 100 bunches. 
Butter, creamery 
extras, 21c.; held stock, 19@19% 
imitation creamery, 161%4@17c.; fac- 

tory, 15% @16c. 
Eggs, top grades, 18@19ec. and 
from this down to 15c. or less. 
Wheat, 94% for No. 2 red, ele- 
vator. Corn, 57c. Oats, 39c. 


specials, 22c.; 
, 


C3 


*) 





Some farmers leave pails of milk 
sitting around on the cold ground, 
or hang them up some place while 
they do the chores, and then blame 
the cream separator and its maker 
because the machine cannot separate 
as much cream from chilled milk as 
from milk separated as near animal 
heat as possible-—Farm Journal. 





Company 





It’s the very nature of a soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 


foreign odors. 


That's why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed 

all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 

soda cracker, keeps select company 


—its own. 


To-day the goodness, 


the 


freshness and body-build- 


ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 
in tenement and 
mansion. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 











Plant Your Cow Peas 
in Rows 


and harves‘ them with the Perfect Pea and 
Bean Harvester and thresher. For particu- 
lars address 
The Cow Pea Ha: vester Co., 
Salisbury, Md. 




















Forty to Fifty Inquiries a Day 
from a Progressive Farmer 
Advertisement 


Mr. W. Oscar Collier, Easton, Md., 
wishes to notify the Progressive 
Farmer readersthat hissupply of 
“Corn Talk”’ books is exbau ted, and 
no more will be printed this year. He 
says the advertisement he has been 
ruuning in the Progressive Farmer 
brought in from forty to fifty re- 
quests every day for his book. 


A Pragressive Farmer Ad. is the Suresf Sales- 
man You Can Find 


Annual Reunion United Confederate 
Veterans, Little Rock, Ark., May 
15th to 18th, 1911 
For this occasion the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad has authorized special 
low rates, May 18th, 14th and 15th; lim- 
ited until May 28rd. Ticket can be de- 
posited at Little Rock, and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of fifty cents, at time of 
deposit, limit of ticket can be extended 

to, and including June 14th, 1911. 

For rates and information apply to 
nearest agent or T. C. White, General 
Passenger Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 








When You Write to Advertisers 


Remember we cannot agree tv make gond any 
lo-s sustained in de:ling with any advertiser, 
nor adjust any dispute whatever, unless yo. ure 
careful to say when you write, either about 
catalogs, prices, or to make a purchase, ‘I 
saw your ad. in The Progressive Farmer which 
gu.rantees the reliability of all advertising it 
carries.’ Itis a requirement of our guarantee 
that you mention this every time you write to 
an advertiser. 





a 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


CHEAP EXCURSION RATES TO 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
And Return Account Annual Reunion 
United Confederate Veterans, 


MAY 15-18, 1911 


For the above occasion the Southern Ra:'lway 
ann:-unces the sale of very low round-trip 
tickets as follows: 


Raleigh - - - - - - - = $1980 
Durheam - - - - - - = = 1940 
Burlington - - - - - - - 1876 
Oxtord- - - - - - - - = 20.05 
Selma - - - - - - - = = 2045 
Goldsboro - - - - - - - 2085 


_Proportionately low rates from all other sta- 


ions 
T ckets will be on sale May 13th, 14th, 15th 
wit hfinal retura limit to reach original starting 
point not Jater han midnight of May 23:d.__ Ex- 
tension of final limit can be secured, making 
ticket zood to reach original starting point not 
laterthan June I4tu, 1911, by depositing same 
with Special Agent and vaying a fee of 50 cents. 
Southern Railway will operate through Pull- 
man Sleeping Car Raleigh to Little Rock. Car 
toleave Raleigh at 405 p. m., Sunday. May 14th. 
For information as to rates, schedules, Pull- 
nan reservations etc., address the undersigned. 
J. U. JONES, M. H. SCHELL, 
Trav. Pass. Agt., City licket Agt., 
Raleigh, N.C. Raleigh, N. C 


$20 Yaity Coxpucren tour $20 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
VIA 


Norfolk Southern R.R., and Nor- 
folk & Washington S. B. Co. 
Leaving Raleigh May 29th, 1911. 

The rate includes Pullm»n accomodations, 
meals and sta'‘*room both directions, enroute, 
Hotels in Washington, and interesting side 
trips to Virgini: Beach, Arlingtun, Mount V r- 
non, Alexandria, Va, :nd automobi.e sight- 
seeing trip to various points of historic interest 
around Washington. 

This teur, under be direction of Prof. Frank 
M Harper, otthe Raleigh Public Schools, has 
been arranged especially for yourg people and 
others who wish to take advantage of this ex- 
tremely low rate, anu the educational advautages 
afforded by Ff rof. Harper. 

For complete info:mation and_ illustrated 
booklet descriptive of the tour cali on any Nor- 
folk Southern ticket aget, or address Prof. 
Fran! M Harper, Supt. Raleigh Puvlic Schools, 


Raleigh N. C. 
D. V. CONN, W. W. CROXTON. 
‘Iraveling Pass. Agt., Gen’! Pass. Agt.. 
i Norfolk, Va. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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START RIGHT. 





The Extra Expense Required to Get Just the Stock You Want 
is a Good Investment—May and Early June Hatches Often Bet- 


ter Than Earlier Ones. 





By A. H. Kirk, Herndon, Va. 


EW PEOPLE entering the poul- 
he field realize the importance 
of a good start or the disap- 
pointment and loss of time and 
money resulting in a poor one. 

Many make the mistake of start- 
ing with a new breed, because of the 
extravagant claims and liberal ad- 
vertising of their backers, when it 
would be much safer and wiser to 
adopt one of the older breeds and 
let the boomers experiment and per- 
fect their favorites until they breed, 
at least, a fair per cent true to color 
and type. 

Another source of disappointment 
is getting foundation stock from a 
breeder who is ignorart of standard 
type and knows nothing of mating 
for results. It takes years of care- 
ful observation and records to learn 
how to mate, even the older breeds, 
with any degree of success toward 
uniformity of type and color. It 
takes time, careful study and expe- 
rience to learn mating, the proper 
care of young stock, and the true 
value of a bird so that an order for 
a $5 cockerel, for example, may be 
filled with a bird of that value and 
not one worth $10 or $1. 

Regardless of rough handling by 
express employes and disappointment 
in fertility, many good starts are 
made by purchasing eggs for hatch- 
ing and if the seller and purchaser 
are honest and both use reason in 
case of failure, there would be no 
cause for complaint. The purchaser 
buying eggs from a distance should 
not expect them to hatch as well as 
home eggs and nearly all poultry au- 
thorities agree that a 50 per cent 
hatch should be satisfactory and if 
the eggs are from good stock four or 


.a@ properly mated pen of fowls from 


five chicks from a sitting may be a 
good investment, for one bird may 
be worth several times the price of 
the eggs. 

Baby chicks will now supplant eggs 
for hatching to a large extent and is 
perhaps the safer way for the begin- 
ner who has had little experience 
with incubators and hens. The chicks 
can be safely shipped, but few poul- 
trymern have the incubator capacity 
to renew their own plant and supply 
a large demand without plenty of 
notice, and if the beginner wishes to 
avoid disappointment in delay, his 
order for chicks should be sent in a 
month or two in advance of shipment. 

Many failures of the inexperienc- 
ed are due to ordering eggs and 
chicks too early in the season, thus 
contending with low fertility, loss of 
chicks, etc., that could be avoided by 
later hatches. In fact, May and the 
first half of June hatches, if properly 
handled and quickly grown, will ma- 
ture into better winter layers than 
the very early birds that moult in 
the fall. 

Perhaps the safest and most satis- 
factory start is made by purchasing 


a reliable fancier. He may charge 
you a little more, but he knows 
standard type, the breeding behind 
his birds for several generations and 
their true value, and a few dollars 
spent or saved here may mean the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure. It will be money well spent to pay 
him a little more and get the advan- 
tage of his knowledge of mating and 
the benefit of his years of careful se- 
lection for the best layers and best 
type. You will only start once, so 
be liberal and start right. 








CARE OF YOUNG TURKEYS. 





The Questions of Feeding and Al- 
lowing Them to Run at Large Dis- 
cussed by Prof. Kirkpatrick. 


Messrs. Editors: As it is now 
about the season for hatching young 
turkeys, perhaps it will not be amiss 
to discuss briefly a few points rela- 
tive to their care and management. 

If turkey hens have been incubat- 
ing the eggs, it is usually a good 
scheme to distribute some of them, 
before hatching time, among broody 
fowls, giving each from six to eight 
eggs and leaving the same number 
under the prospective mother. The 
object, of course, is to lessen the 
danger of trampling the youngsters 
in the nest. Perhaps a still better 
plan, if it can be conveniently done, 
would be to place nearly all the eggs 
in an incubator during the fourth 
week of incubation. It is necessary 
that the mother hatch a few else she 
may not accept the incubater brood. 

There need not be any special 
hurry about feeding the poults after 
they are hatched; any time between 
86 and 48 hours after their escape 
from the shell will be soon enough. 
There is great difference in opinion 
in respect to the diet for young tur- 
keys and a great many formulas have 
been given. In general, the same 
feeds that are given to chicks will 
suffice for poults. Finely chopped, 
hard-boiled eggs mixed with bran or 
rolled oats, cottage cheese, bread and 
milk, or some similar food is excel- 
lent for the first few meals, or until 
all the little ones have learned to eat. 
After two or three days, cracked 


corn, hulled oats, whole or cracked 
wheat may be scattered before them. 
There is no objection to the use of 
commercial chick feeds, but high- 
priced patent poultry foods and con- 
dimentals are not essential. Equal 
parts, by weight, of wheat bran, corn 
meal, middlings and beef scraps make 
a good mash, or bran may be substi- 
tuted for middlings, making the for- 
mula read: Two parts bran, one part 
meal, and one part beef scraps. As 
with the grain ration, it may be more 
convenient and equally economical 
for small flocks to purchase the com- 
mercially prepared mash. Some sort 
of green food, preferably a grass run, 
is desirable from the very beginning. 
Any change of rations should be 
made gradually, not abruptly. 

Some breeders allow the turkey 
hen to roam, caring for her young 
unassisted. While this method is 
sometimes successful, it would seem 
better to confine her in a roomy pen 
for the first few weeks as this is the 
most precarious period of the poults’ 
existence and, therefore, shelter 
should be provided to protect them 
from the cold, rain and foes. On the 
other hand, long continued confine- 
ment would probably be detrimental 
for turkeys are fond of range and 
freedom; they may, however, under 
favorable circumstances, be grown 
on quite restricted areas. 

When blackhead (a disease that 
destroys more turkeys, perhaps, than 
all other causes combined) is not 
present, the danger of losses rapidly 
diminishes as the poults grow older. 
Upon arriving at six or eight weeks 
of age, they can largely care for 


less feed and attention from their 
owmer, requiring only an evening 
meal to induce them to ‘come home 
to roost.” 

It will be noticed that only turkey 
hens have been mentioned as moth- 
ers. Fowls may be used and they 
usually keep the poults a little tam- 
er, but turkey mothers are more 












TH PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





quiet with the little ones, especially 
during the first few days. They are 
better fighters when enemies are en- 
countered, do not wean the poults so 
early, are less subject to mites and 
lice, and are better rangers and for- 

















agers. W. F. KIRKPATRICK, 
Poultryman, Mississippi A. @ M 
College. . 
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Where to Buy the Best Eggs and Poultry 








30 DAYS SPECIAL SALE 


White Holland turkey eggs 25 cents each. 
White P!ymouth Rock, Wyand ‘tte, and Leghorn 
eggs $1.50 per setting of 15. They are white to 
the skin. A fine breed of Collie pups, $6 to $7.50 
for females, $7.50 to $10 for males according to 
markings. 


SUNNYSIDE POULTRY FARM, Windsor, N. C. 


BARGAINS IN S. C. REDS—HENS AND COCKERELS 


To make room for young stock. Enclose stamp 
and address Mrs. S. F. Lon-, Chapel Hill, N. C 


15 EGGS $1.00. 30 EGGS $1.75 

Rose and S. C. R. I. Reds. Silver Laced Wyan- 
ud ttes,S C Black Min rcas, S.C. B own and 
white Leghorns. Wyandottes, ‘rio $5 from 1st 
prise. winners. O. F. ELLER, Millers Creek, 











S.C. Brown Leghorns Biltmore strain) 
heads flock. Fertile eggs $1 per 15. 
MRS. BAXTER «RUDUP, - - Jeffress, Va. 


START RIGHT 


Fancier members of the Herndon Poultry Show 
Association will now sell properly mated 
breeding pens from 12 standard varieties of 
poultry. A.H. Kirk, Sec., Box 11, Herndon, Va. 








\Crystal White Orpingtons 
(Kellerstrass strain) 
Also Owen Farms White 0rpingtons. My birds won 
at Augusta, Ga., Gree sboro and Hickory, N. 
Eggs $° per 15; special mating $5 per 15. 
EDGAR D. YODER, Hickory, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Won three firsts at N. C. State Fair. 15eggs from 
best pens $2; from selected laying stock, $1. 
Cockere!l for sale. 

C. L. HIGBEE, Greensboro, N. C. 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds 


Eggs from high-class birds at $2, $3, and $5 for 
15. Stock a matter of correspondence. Our il- 
lustrate. mating list for the asking. 


PARKELL POULTRY YARDS, Americus, Ga. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—From my selec! pen of 
S C. Rhode Island Reds, $1.50 for 15; $2.75 for 30. 
S. A. MARVIN, JR., White Hall, S. C. 





















Shenk’s Minorcas and 
Indian Games 


Win and weigh, lay and pay, 
15 Minorcas Eggs $1.25; 30, $2. 
15 Black Breasted or C. Indian 
Game eggs $1.50; 30, $2.75; 
est on eggs from 
breeds in our 36 p»ge catalogue 
free. Stock for sale. 
C. L. Shenk, Luray, Va. 








Healthy roosters 
S. C. B. Leghorns, Hes'thy roosters 
each. Eggs 15 for $1; 30 for $1.80; 45 for $2.40 
Carefully packed. Full count and pure stock 
eee. Mrs. N. A. Kinlaw, Howellsville, 





FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY. 


15 eggs, $1 to $1.25. Write for list of varieties. 
J. T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching 


From good laying strains of the following varie- 
ties: Barred, Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S C. R. I. 
Reds, S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Minor- 
cas, S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. Price 
$1.50 per 15. 

A. & M. COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STA. 

Poultry Department, West Raleigh. N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs 


15 eggs $1.50; 30, $2.50. From vigorous birds 
with good shape and color. Have been breed- 
ing Reds for 9 years. 


N. A. HARTSFIELD, - - ~ Forestville, N.C. 


Ss. C. White Leghorns. Pure-bred, 
pure white, large size, fine layers. Stock from 
the noted “Southern Champions.” Eggs from 
pen 1 $3 for 15; pen 2, $2; 50, $%. MISS ANNIE 
M. BAKER, Manchester N. C 


Single Comb White Leghorns 
The laying kind. The paying kind. Eggs 
remainder of season at HAI F PRICE. 

0. T. Hallman, - . Charlotte, N. C. 


Buff Wyandottes 

Write for circular and Show R d. 
$3 per 15; $5 per 30. vee 
Five acres” R. C. RICHEY, McKenzie, Tenn 




















S. C. BLACK MINORGAS 


Northrop strain, the winning a i i 

Eggs 15 for $1; 100 for $6. . I ean asm eid 

day following receipt of order 25 
B. C. ROOTH. Randleman, N. c 









sacle 
R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
The fowl you are lookiug for. Eggsto 4 t 
Send for circular today ‘‘A Square Deal.” atch, 
D. MATT THOMPSON, - Statesville, N.¢ 


(Mention Progressive Farmer ) 
es 
domestic ted ) Beauti- 


Wild Mallard Dueks {{¢mestc tea) eautl 


egg producers and quality of flesh uns ass 

$200 per dozen. Also egys from Plymouth Rocks Fees, 
for business, at $2 per 50 evgs. Circular free, heh 
WARREN W. MORTON, - Russeliville, Ky. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs for ing from 
yard headed by first prize soumerd nt from 
Fair, $2 per 15. From good utility stock, $1 Der 
15. Hatch early and get eggs when the pric 
is high next fall. Send postal for mating list . 
WM. BATTLE COBB, Chapel Hill NC, 
Best B. P. 


EGGS AND CHICKS 8°: ,3.?. 


S. C. Brown and White Leghorns 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 w 

months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, 7 =. 
sex and quality. H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn, 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S C. White and Brown Leghorns, Whi 

dottes, B P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Red ong 

a ra — a — and S. C. Rhode 
eds. rge Pekin D 

11. Send for folder. It’s — seeaeiiecin 


NEVIN POULTRY Y 
UNCLE JOE and NED, ao 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C, 


If You Want ORPINGTONS 


That are a golden BUFF, with no bl 

in wings or tail, you can get Aa ge 
and great winter layers,too. Sook'ss rain direct 
Kegs $3 per 1 C. White Leghorns and 
Golden Seabright Bantam eggs, $2.50 per 16, 
Fine stock. Some stock for sale. Write me. — 


B. N. TURNER, P. 0. Box 315, Graham, N. C. 
EGES From Prize-winnin 


SILVER LACED 
WYANDOTTES 


Ten cents each balance of 
season. Order to-day. 


Laurel Bluff Farm, 
CLINTON, S. C. 


EGGS! BABY CHICKS! 


{White and Barred Rocks 
S. C. White Leghorns and Buckeyes 


Big Oak Poultry Farms 
Rockingham, N. C. 











Rocks, 
I. Reds, 
Eggs $1.50 
























































BI PRIZE-WINNERS 

a ack Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
a pa Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
oulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Muscovy ducks, White African guineas and 
erred ye ply = and Char- 
¥ eggs fof*sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 



























































































































BUTTERCUPS, the new and comin 
breed. Eggs for Hatching from select matings. 
Circular free. 

D. S. THORNBURG. Cherryville. N. C. 


Ss. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs from ten carefully mated pens. My birds 
have correct color, shape and size. 75 per cent. 
fertility guaranteed. $1.50, $2.00 per 15; $7.50 and 





for mating list. 





themselves. They will need less and 


$10.00 per 100. Send 
C. L. PEIRCE, Columbus, Ga. 






































Fine S. C. Buff Orpingtons 
for 15, $2.00 for 32, $3.00 
Seen ae ca $3.00 for 50. All the season. 
White Wyandottes 
Eggs for immediate shipment from prize 
quote you prices. 

HARRY L. HERMAN, Conover, N.¢. 
ing. Won Ist, 2nd pullets, sd 
cockerel and pen, at Greensbord 

miumes. $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 per setting of li. 
On account of phenominal laying I will for 
MAPLETON FARMS, - Greensboro, N.C 
PROFITABLE POULTRY 830° 
White ant 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Black Minorca’. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15; White Orpington Bes 
e. 
W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. 6 
—— 
Royal Reds 
Winners of many cups and handsome prizes 
Very heavy layers, vigorous and perfect 
Write for mating list. 
LOCUST MOUNT POULTRY FARM 


























Choice, fresh eggs, from large Buff hens, $1.0 
MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 
winners at Charlotte and Morganton. Let me 
EGGS 8. C. W. Leghorns; 2U0-egg ms 
Eight birds entered, won eight pit 
20 days discount the above prices 50 per ¢t. 
Brown Leghorns. Both combs R. I. R 
per 15. Also some flower seed for sa 
R. and S. Comb R. I. Reds 
healthy. Eggs, $1.50, $3.00 per 15 and $8 per 10h 
GEORGE W. SWEETING, Sharon, Hartord Co. # 
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CULTIVATION OF THE SWEET Pt- 
TATO CROP. 

With Sweet Potatoes, as With Any 
Other Crop, Best, Easiest, ap | 
Cheapest Cultivation is Given B - 
fore Planting. 





Messrs. Editors The best cultiv i- 
tion, the easiest cultivation, the ci !- 
tivation that gives the largest yiel ''s 
in any crop, is that cultivation giv n 
the land before the seed are plante L. 
And yet, so many farmers leave «if 
this preparatory cultivation that ve 
could, if it were put to test, tre :e 
nine-tenths of the failures in prodi, c- 
ing a good crop to this one Cause. 

The right sort of cultivation, a'd 
the kind that is cheapest, does 1ot 
begin after the plants are up, but lve- 
gins before they are planted. 

If it is a little late, and we huicy 
the seed into the ground just fori: 
sake of planting, we make a gri it. 
mistake. As it has been noticed, a 
crop on the cultivated land will sown 
out-grow one planted a great dc i 
sooner on land not cultivated; and 
at harvest time, though planted su :n- 
er and given the same amouni of 
work, will never reach the crop on 
the land cultivated before plantins. 
We follow the plan of breaking early 
and deep as much land as possible. 
Then in the spring run the harrow, 
then cross-harrow and keep up sev- 
eral times. This leaves the soil in 
fine fix for seeding. The land is firm 
then and not run together and tight 
as it is when not broken and har- 
rowed. A good seed-bed is obtained 
by running the harrow two or three 
inches deep, pulverizing the top well. 
Also by this cultivation a lot of grass 
and weeds are killed that otherwise 
would be left in the crop. 

Land that has been broken in the 
fall and winter and cultivated with 
the harrows until planting time, does 
not require the use of any tool in the 
way of plowing except the cultiva- 
tors. With these we cultivate level 
and shallow and can get over so much 
more land in a day than by the use 
of old methods. 

The sweet potato crop is becom- 
ing one of the South’s money crops. 
The potato crop is easily made, and 
yet hard, when the land has not been 
cultivated before plants are set out. 
Our method is to break land early 
and deep, then in the spring harrow 
and cross-harrow several times before 
the fertilizer is put out and land bed- 
ded. Hach time the land is culti- 
vated with the harrow a lot of young 
grass and weeds are destroyed as an 


{VEGETABLE PLANTS 


For shipment April, May and June 








100,000 Tomatoes, Transplanted: Doz. 100 1,000 
June—Pink------.... -- 15¢ 7c $6.00 
Sparks Earlana----.. 


100,000 Hot-bed Tomatoe: 
We also have other varieties Tomatoes. 
50,000 New York Improved 
Egg-Plant 2c $1 
50,000 Big Boston Lettuce_-_.-..-- 25c 
Golden Self-Blanching Celery: 





abo 








Varieties ; 3.00 
(White Plume Celery will 
e be ready in May and June) 
50,000 Peppers: Ruby King, _ 
Chinese Giant and Ruby Giant 15c 70c 6.00 


_ Prices for larger quantities quoted on applica- 
tion. Our tomato plants are stocky and hardy, 
being transplanted in cold frames. Address 


FOX HALL FARM, Wholesale Growers, 
Box 565, - = - + + Norfolk, Va. 





Strawberry Plants 


Strong. vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a 
country where soil, climate and season each 
help to make hardy and productive plants. We 
ship to all parts of the United States and South- 
ern Islands. Write for our free 1911 catalogue. 


J. A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury, Md. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
Conover’s Colossal and Palmetto strong, 2-year old roots 
$1 per 100, $6 per 1,000: 1-year old roots 50c. per 100, $3.50 
per 1,000. Cultural directions with the order. ery 
farm should have an asparagus bed. Very little trouble 
to plant, and a bed with a little care will last a lifetime. 
F, WALKER & CO., 634 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN = 








en'‘ly age. The cultivation after 
pl nts are set out is a small item if 
ili: land has been cultivated in this 
ni: nner before they are set out. 

‘The first work is to side-harrow 
\ith diverse cultivators just as vines 
:t. ct to run; then in a few days they 
ire gone over with a hoe; then run 
1ound with a solid sweep; then two 
jurrows with one-horse turn-plow. 
Chis leaves one furrow in the middle; 
this is knocked out and followed with 
« combination planter, planting peas 
in the middle. The same land plant- 
ed in same crop not cultivated before 
planting would require several more 
workings, also vines to be turned, 
which is injurious to the patotoes. 

There are many other things be- 
sides plowing and harrowing that re- 
duce the cost of cultivation, such 
as taking up the stumps, cleaning 
out the ditches, keeping fence-rows 
clean inside and out, and the removal 
of all grubs and sprouts. Land that 
is cleaned up right, and kept in this 
Way, not only looks better and is 
valued higher, but can be cultivated 
with less expense, as the use of im- 
proved and labor-saving tools will 
take the place of some high-priced 
labor. HUGH McNEILL. 

Mt. Olive, Miss. 





PREFERS CANNING TOMATOES 
WHOLE. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I wash my fruit 
jars as they are emptied when using 
the fruit. Then, when ready to can 
again, wash each jar and lid thor- 
oughly in hot soapsuds and soda, 
then rinse in clear hot water. After 
filling my range reservoir with cold 
water I place the jars and lids in it 
and heat them all gradually to the 
boiling point in order to sterilize. 

While I am doing this, my hus- 
band and the children are preparing 
the fruit ‘‘unmder the shade of the 
old apple tree,’’ where it is cool and 


pleasant. I cook just sufficient fruit 
each time to fill one jar, as in this 
way it doesn’t get cooked too much 
and retains a better shape. Apples, 
however, I cook to a pulp. It takes 
three full quarts to fill a half-gallon 
jar after being cooked. I use Mason 
glass half-gallon jars in preference 
to any other; I usually have two 
vessels on the range cooking fruit at 
once and sometimes three, as in this 
way the second vessel will be ready 
by the time I get the first jar filled. 

I can put up about 20 half-gallon 


jars in one afternoon. As I do not 
like to have anything else on my 
hands when canning, I never at- 


tempt it in the morning when dinner 
is preparing. While the fruit is 
cooking, I take one jar and lid from 
the reservoir and place in a vessel 
of hot water, then I pull the cooked 
fruit to the back of the range where 
it is cooler, to fill the jar, and fill it 
to overflow. Then dip the new rub- 
ber in the hot water, and put on jar, 
screw on lid and place on the table 
at my side to cool. Am ready then 
for the next jar. 

1 usually put up some _ peaches, 
just halved, to eat with sugar and 
cream in the winter, and [ tell you 
they are simply grand and ‘‘taste 
just like they were right from the 
tree.’”’ I can tomatoes whole, as they 


lose shape too much when cut up 
and are too soupy. After canning a 
lot of tomatoes put up the soup 


which is left for soup in the winter, 
or cut up sweet corn, cook in the 
soup and can. Our children know 
nothing at all of bought canned 
goods as we put up enough for our 
own use and to give to a friend or 
neighbor. 

For preserves, I prepare in the 
afternoon and put half as much su- 
gar as fruit, let stand overnight, then 
cook slowly till done. _ 

MARGARET. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Seven-ear Prolific Seed Corn 


Made 95 bu. per acre last year. On ear or 
shelled, #2 50 per bushel, strong bags. 
Rufus Red Belgian Hares, $2 per pair. 
PAXSON & PETERS, Route No 2, Norfolk, Va. 





Seed Peas 


We have a few high Clay mixed Cow- 
peas for sale. Write or wire us for cash 
Die £ 86S £- tt £ Koes = 
HALL & PEARSALL, Inc. 
Wilmington, - - - N. Carolina. 


SOY BEANS tus 


PEAS 


Two most important crops for fertilizing, soiling 
and hay. Will grow wherever corn can be 
raised. Cane, Cotton and Millet seed. Ilus- 
trated catalogue gives detailinformation. Write 
a postal card for it today. 


HICKORY SEED CO., Trade St., Hickory, N. C. 


Marlboro 
Prolific Corn 


We originated it; we grow it pure. Premium 
corn at the experimental stations. Will yield 50 
per cent. more than any other variety. 


Price $2.50 Per Bushel 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM CO. 
CHERAW, S. C. 


Sryan’s Extra Prolific 
Seed Corn 


_The result of five years careful field selec- 
tion from stalks having 2 to 9 ears. Crop last 
year made 400 bushels on five acres, cost 17 cents 
bushel. Peck 85 cents, 4 bushel $1.50, bushel $3.00, 


GEO. W. BRYAN, Scotland Neck, N. C. 
SEED CORN festa: Faris a 


ways give you a good yield, is father of all the 
prolifics. I grow it especially for seed. Buy on 
cob and know what you plant, $2 00 per bushel. 
Produces 2 to 6 ears per stalk. 
WILL GROOME, - - - - Greensboro, N.C. 


Cocke’s Prolific Field-Selected Corn 
Every ear from stalks containing 2 or more 
goodears. One of the best corns for late plant- 
ing. None better for medium and early plant- 
ing. Try it this year. 
D. W. LINDLEY, Guilford College, N. C. 


























FREE SEED BOOK We for it to-day and 


facts about the high quality field seeds we 
sell and JT ptnabacaric cain clean, 
good. e ship on approval, 


(Gold Medal Field Seeds 


LOUISVILLE SEED €0., Louisville, Ky. 
Sole Distributors for the 
Orchard Grass Seed Commission Co, 




























Runs 
Smooth, 
Perfect 
and 
Even All 
the Time 


cylinder styles up to 70 h. p. 


your request. 





the necessary requirements, 
standard steam valve-gear and governor. ; 
engine at once—no boilers to wear out or to keep in repair. 


It saves from 30 to 40 per cent in cost of fuel over a steam engine. 
It reaches the buyer ready for use. 


OLDS ENGINE 


Specially Built For Ginneries 


A gin must run with a very smooth motion, therefore it requires an engine that will run 
perfectly, not. some of the time, but all the time. 


This Olds Gasoline Engine has been especially designed for ginneries only. It fills all 
Built like a steam engine, uses 
No engineer is required, one man can start the 


—runs smoothly and evenly. 


If you are intending to improve your plant or plan to put in an entirely new outfit, write for catalog and 
estimates, or better still, we will send one of our trained men to talk it over with you as soon as we receive 
Yau are sure of immediate delivery of the Olds Engine. 


Address any of the following Southern offices of the 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Macon, Ga; Memphis, Tenn; Lexington, Miss.; Montgomery, Ala; Houston, Tex. 


For over 30 years we have been building Standard Gasolene, Gas and Kerosene Engines at our Works at Lansing, Mich. 


No setting up of small parts necessary. 

























Operate, 
Saves 
Fuel, 
Labor, 
Repair 






















The Olds Engine is built in 2 and 4 


ss Va~Ls - 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD BUTTER ON 
THE FARM. 
(Continued from page 4.) 
the small stone dasher churn to the 
large combined churn and worker of 
the creamery. In fact, the writer 
has seen good butter made by shak- 
ing the cream in a fruit jar or stir- 
ring it in a bowl with a spoon. The 
best churn for the farmer who makes 
from 3 to 5 pounds of butter at a 
churning is a small five-gallon bar- 
rel or swing churn. Where less is 
made, he can do no better than to 
use the ordinary stone churn with a 

wood dasher. 


Difficult Churning. 


Care should be taken never to 
fill any churn more than half full and 
better, not over one-third full. If 
too full, not enough agitation can be- 
given to the cream, hence the but- 
ter globules will take longer to stick 
to each other and the butter longer 
to come. This and trying to churn 
cream that is too thin are common 
causes of difficult churning. Other 
causes of difficult churning are try- 
ing to churn cream that is too sweet 
and churning at too low or too high 
a temperature. 

Importance of Temperature. 


The relation of temperature to but- 
ter-making is very important, but lit- 
tle understood. It has already been 
stated what an important place tem- 
perature has in the proper souring of 
the cream. It has just as important 
in churning. No definite tempera- 
ture can be given at which cream 
sbould be churned, but the following 
rule should always be _ followed, 
Churn at such a temperature that the 
butter will come in from 30 to 45 
minutes. No definite rule can be 
given, because it will vary with the 
breed, feed, individuality of the cow, 
and how long since the cow calved. 
If the butter comes too soon, much of 
it will be left in the buttermilk and 
the quality of the butter injured. Too 
much cannot be said against all 
churns that are guaranteed to get 
the butter in from three to five min- 
utes. By getting the cream to the 
proper temperature such churning 
can be done, but only with a loss of 
butter and injury to the quality. 


How to Prepare the Churn. 


The preparation of the churn for 
the cream is important. The churn 
should be washed first with hot water 
to clean and fill up the pores of the 
wood, and then with cold water until 
its temperature is as low as the cream 
that is to be churned. 


How to Color. 


The cream should then be poured 
into the churn and the color added, 
if any artificial color is to be used. 
Butter color does not affect the taste 
of the butter, but is added because 
“fashion’’ demands’ yellow _ butter. 
The amount of color used will depend 
upon the season of the year, the 
breed of the cow, and the demand of 
the market. If by mistake the color 
is forgotten until the butter comes, 
then it should be mixed with the salt 
and worked in with the salt. 


Speed of Churn. 

The speed of the churn should be 
such as to give the greatest agitation 
to the cream. If a barrel churn is 
used, it should be stopped two or 
three times the first ten minutes and 
the gas which has formed in the 
cream allowed to escape. 


When to Stop Churning. 


The churning should continue un- 
til the butter granules get to be the 
size of grains of wheat. If churned 
until the butter gets into large lumps 
or one big lump, the butter cannot 
be properly washed. If stopped too 
soon, many of the small granules wil! 
be left in the buttermilk. As soon 


as the butter has “come” the butter- 
milk should be drawn off. Never 
take the butter out of the churn until 
after it has been washed. 


When the Butter ‘‘Comes.” 


After all the buttermilk has been 
drawn off, enough cold water should 
be poured into the churn to float the 
butter. The water, if possible, should 
have a temperature of not over 70 
degrees and not below 50 degrees. 
Let the water stand on the butter for 
about one minute. At the same time 
shake the churn, or give it two or 
three revolutions, if it is a barrel 
churn, so that the water may come 
in contact with and wash every grain 
of the butter. Draw off the water 
and wash again just as at first. If 
the churning has stopped at the 
right stage, when the butter gran- 
ules are about the size of grains of 
wheat, two washings will be all that 
is necessary to wash out all of the 
milk. If the churning has continued 
until the butter has ‘‘gathered’”’ or 
gotten into large lumps or one large 
lump, only a small portion of the but- 
ter is washed, as the water can reach 
only the surface of the lumps. The 
result of poor washing is milky but- 
ter, for to get the milk out of butter 
it must be washed out. It cannot all 
be worked out. 


Salting and Working. 


After the butter has been washed 
it should be taken out of the churn 
and salted and worked. Butter should 
be salted to suit the taste of those 
who are to eat it. A good rate is 
about one ounce to one pound of but- 
ter as it comes from the churn. Only 
the best grade of salt should be used. 
Sprinkle the salt over the butter 
while it is still in little grains. This 
will give a very uniform salting with 
little work. After putting on the 
salt, take a paddle and work the but- 
ter. Never work with the hands. The 
object of working butter is to work 
out the excess water, work in the salt 
and to give body. If several pounds 
are to be worked at one time, it will 
be best to get butter worker, as more 
than one or two pounds cannot be 
worked satisfactorily with a paddle. 
Stop the working when the butter 
gets into a tough waxy mass which, 
when broken apart, will have a gran- 
ular appearance. 


Packing. 


After the butter has been worked 
it should at once be put up into one- 
pound prints, if it is to be sold, and 
wrapped in parchment paper. It is 
best to use the standard print (45¢x 
2%x2% inches), but any print will 
do if it is neat and attractive. It 
costs very little to have the name of 
the maker or the name of the mak- 
er’s farm printed on the parchment 
wrapper, and it will add very much, 
if the butter is good, to the selling 
quality. The trade will soon learn 
to ask for ‘John Smith,” or ‘“Glen- 
dale’ butter if the name is printed 
so that they can see where it comes 
from. 

It may seem to some that too 
many details have been given and 
too much asked of the busy house- 
wife, but it is the attention to de- 
tails that counts in butter making. 
After a little practice much of that 
that has been given in this article 
will be found to be very easy and will 
not take very much time. To sum 
up the essentials in making good but- 
ter are: Clean milk, proper temper- 
ature of souring and churning the 
cream, thorough washing, which can 
only be done when the churning pro- 
cess has been stopped when the but- 
ter is in small granules, proper work- 
ing, and finally packing in a neat 
package. 








PR z * hike hungry wuives 
ge vad Fish bite and keep you busy 
7 Fpulling them out whenever you_use our 
; ’ W d i £ it. 
25c.a box. Write for free booklet and our 
WR special offer of one box to help introduce it. 
m Walton Supply Co., Dept 22 St. Louis, Mo 


sent on 10 Days’ Free Trial 


This $3.50 $1 45 


_ Razor 
a and this Strop 


worth $1.00 
> FREE! 


— 





GUARANTEED 10 YEARS 
SEND NO MONEY---Try Our Razor First, Then if vou are z 


Oniy $1 45, and you will own one of the best Razors made, Cuaranteed to Give Satisfaction, also 
a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Alone Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, simply return the 
Razor. Could we make you a fairer offer? 

, OUR MIDOLEBROOKS RAZOR for shaving cannot be excelled. 
Extra Hollow Ground Biade, made of Best Sheffield Steel, tempered 
bv a new secret electrical process giving it the best shaving 
adge known---smcoth, keen and non-irritating. 

The Horsehide Stron, Free with every Razor sold, will keep 
it in perfect condition. This Stron is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long, 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is alone worth 
$1.00 





Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Ete. 
After ordering one of our Raz rs, 
f you wish, you may by handing 
ont af-w cards we willsend you, 
Earn a $1.00 Hone, or your choice 
of Fountain Pens, Automatic 
Razor Stroppers, Shet Guns, 
Riiles, Watches, Pocket Knives, ete, 
Save $10 to $25 on Stoves, Ranges, 
Sewing Machines, Buggies, Guns, 
Safes, Watches, ete, 
ASK F°R FREE CATALOG. 


‘Don’t delay. Send coupon at once, Write plainly. 


B. W. MIDELEBROGKS & CO., Box 200 Union City, Ga. 


Se COUPON 
B. W. MID DLEBROOKS & CO., Union City, Ga. 


G nti:emen:—Send me by mail one of your Guaranteed Middiebrooks Razors for 10 days’ 
FREE TRIAL. I acree to give it a fair trial, and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price 
af $1.45. or return the Razor within 10 days, [f I keep Razor, I am co have the $1.00 Strop Free, 











Bend ‘wide, msiium or narrow)....... suewes «Blade; (round or square) 
Kame 
RF. D. No. 


My age fe Occupation 





ONLY $44.50 a 


For This Elegant (§ fEiYiNR 
~ SPRING CUS 


TOP BUGGY 








For $44 50 we sell this handsome. easy- 
riding, lihgt-running rig—a regular $60.00 
value elsewhere Has Genuine Leather 
Quarter Top Leather Cushion and Back, 
Long-distance, Dust-proof Axles—a 
strictly high grade jub in every way, 
Weship direct from our V:rg nia factory, 
cutt ng out middlemen—only one small 
prof t. Fully guaranteed. Any wid h body or tire, any color gear ortrim. Quick de- 
livery. small fr ight charses Order NOW, or write for Free Buggy and Carriage 
Catalogue. Also, compl: te line Harness and Farm Wagons. 

78 Shockoe Square 


THE SPOTLESS Co. Richmond, Va. _ 


“THE SOUIH’S MAIL ORDER HOUS&” | 


LONG DISTANC 
DUST PROUF SWAGED AXLES 


fae. 








FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 
AND CULTIVATOR. ‘ 


OAK 


This is the greatest labor saving implement ever offered. 
wheel—broad and concave tire and easy to guide. 
the Oak.” 

tor. 


Fitted wit. one 

It’s small, light, “Durable as 

A boy can handle it as easy as he can a one-horse cultiva- 

Distributes and mixes fertilizer with soil at same time. Plants 
need nourishing after they are up—then 
use our side-dressing feature. Side-dress- 
ing is the most successful way to apply fer- 
tilizer. Quantity easily regulated. Hun- 
dreds testify it’s the most practical. Fully 
guaranteed. 


‘ Costs But Little, Easy Payment Pian. 
Write at once for particulars. 


OAKS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bern,N.C. 

















TAKES THE PLACE of 10 HANDS 


Practical Cultivating 
Efficient Harrow 


Cultivates thoroughly, 10 to 12 acres per day, and 
better than is done with a hoe. For cottom, 
corn and crops planted in rows. No hoe hands 
needed. Machine does not chop. but thins 

at each cultivation, nearly to a stan 
Freguent, rapid. light cultivation poe 
sible over large area—2 rows at & 
time as fast asa horse walks. Ideal 

crust buster icwting A grow up 
crust forms) swee (orcultivatory 
travels in middle, barrow 
wheels revolve 7s 
: among the young piles 
cultivates them—does oat tofars 

&. § the young plants. Cultivates 

“== ton for @ month after it comes U- 
ORDER NOW—Send $7.50 and machine sent at once 


Eirmuto ie H.C. MIDDLETON, Aucusta Ga 
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© pgANUT PRICES PRESENT AND 


FUTURE. 














On the Whole the Outlook for Good 

Profits is Promising. 

The price of peanuts has been 
high for the crop of 1910 and it is 
well that those who contemplate 
planting this crop to sell should con- 
sider probable future prices. Span- 
jsh peanuts have sold in this terri- 
tory for around $1 a bushel. Is this 
price likely to be maintained? We 
think not, but, of course, that can 
be nothing more than an opinion. 
Prices have not always ruled so high 
and it is pretty certain that they will 
pe lower in the future. 

Jt is a fact, however, that the de- 
mand and probable *crop seem to in- 
dicate good prices for peanuts for 
several years yet. 

This country uses considerable 
quantities of peanut oil, but pro- 
duces very little. We also import 
Jarge quantities of peanuts. In all, we 
use probably twice as many peanuts 
as we grow. This would seem to indi- 
cate a fair prospect of continued 
good prices. We heard an oil mill 
operator state that he could pay 80 
cents a bushel for peanuts for oil 
making, at the ruling prices for oil 
and cake; but that seems rather high 
and is, to say the least, probably 
the maximum that could be paid for 
peanuts for oil making unless oil 
goes very high. 

Jf, however, peanuts are worth 
anywhere from 50 cents to 75 cents 
a bushel for oil making, a paying 
price for the crop is probable at all 
times during the next several years. 

The production of cottonseed oil 
js not likely to increase materially, 
owing to the ravages of the boll wee- 
vil, and this should serve to help to 
maintain a fair price for peanuts 
and peanut oil. 

In 1899 the average yield of pea- 
nuts in the United States was 23.2 
bushels per acre. North Carolina 
produced 36.1 bushels per acre. In 
the ten years from 1890 to 1899 the 
{crease in yield was very marked 
and there is no doubt, but the yield 
per acre will be greatly increased in 
this section as the cultivation of the 
crop bécomes better understood. 

A yield of 40 bushels to the acre 
should be obtained and twice that 
quantity is not uncommon in some 
sections. Many will not get as good 
a yield as 40 bushels per acre, but 
that is largely due to lack of proper 
cultivation and fertilization. 

If a yield of 40 bushels per acre 
is obtained and the price remain 
above 75 cents a bushel, that means 
$30 per acre, with $10 more added 
as the value of the vines, used as 
hay. 

With these prices and yields, it 
looks as if the prospects were reas- 
onably good for making peanuts © 
paying crop when grown as one of 
the crops in a rotation, on suitable 
lands, and properly cultivated and 
harvested. Small areas are almost 
certain to be profitable for pork 
Taising when used in conjunction 
With corn for the fattening of good 
hogs. 








HINDUISM; THE SUPREME FACT 
OF INDIA. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


and with no desire to preach, I set 
down these things, simply because 
they are as obvious as temples or 
Scenery to any Oriental traveler who 
keeps his eyes open. 





A Visit to Benares. 


But let us now go to Benares, the 
fountain-head of the Hindu faith, the 
tity which is to it what Mecca is to 
Mohammedanism and more than 
What Jerusalem is to Christianity. 
And Benares is so important that I 
Must give more than a paragraph to 
Ry impressions of it. 


The view of the river-front from 
the sacred Ganges I found surpris- 
ingly majestic and impressive. The 
magnificent, many-storied pilgrim- 
houses, built long ago by wealthy 
princes anxious to win the favor of 
the gods, tower like mountains from 
the river bank, a strange mingling of 
many styles and epochs of Oriental 
architecture, and yet mainly suggest- 
ing the palaces and temples that lined 
the ancient Nile. An earthquake, too, 
has heightened the effect by leaving 
massive ruing, the broken bases of 
gigantic columns, that seem to whis- 
per tales older than the centuries 
that have been witnessed by any 
building now standing in Benares. 
For Benares, although its present 
structures are modern, was old when 
the walls of Rome were built; it was 
historic when David sat on the throne 
of Israel. 

But while one may find elsewhere 
structures not greatly unlike these 
beside the Sacred River, nowhere else 
on earth may one see crowds like 
these that overflow the acres and 
acres of stone steps leading up from 
the river’s edge through the maze of 
buildings and spill off into the water. 
There are indeed all sorts and condi- 
tions of men—and women. Princes 
come from afar with their gorgeous 
retinues and stately equipages and go 
down into the bathing-places calling 
on the names of their gods as trust- 
ingly as the poor doomed leper who 
thinks that the waters of Mother 
Gunga may bring the hoped-for heal- 
ing of his body. Wealthy, high- 
caste women whose faces no man 
ever sees except those that be of their 
own households—they, too, must not 
miss the blessing for soul and body 
to be gained in no other way, and so 
they are brought in curtained, man- 
borne palki and are taken within 
boats with closed sides when they 
bathe apart from the common herd. 
Men and women, old and young, high 
and low (except the outcasts) —all 
come. There are once-brown Hin- 
doos with their skins turned to snowy 
whiteness by leprosy, men with limbs 
swollen to four times their natural 
size by elephantiasis, palsied men and 
women broken with age who hope to 
win Heaven (or that impersonal ab- 
sorption into the Divine Essence 
which is the nearest Hindoo approach 
io our idea of Heaven) by dying in 
the sacred place. 


“Religion” As It is in Benares. 


Naturally, there are many temples 
in Benares in which pilgrims worship, 
many priests whom they must sup- 
port. There are said to be 2,000 
temples in Benares and the high 
priest of one of them—while sparring 
for a bigger tip for his services— 
told me that he was at the head of 
400 priests supported by his estab- 
lishment alone (the Golden Temple). 

And such temples as they are! I 
have seen the seamy side of some 
great cities, but for crass and raw 
vulgarity and obsceneness there are 
temples in Benares—so-called ‘‘tem- 
ples’? that should minister to man’s 
bolier nature with so-called ‘‘priests’”’ 
to act as guides to their foul- 
ness—that could give lessons to 
a third-rate Bowery den. No won- 
der that the Government of India 
when it made a law against indecent 
pictures and carvings had to make a 
special exception for Hindu ‘‘relig- 
ious’’(?) pictures. There is a limit, 
however, even to the endurance of 
the British Government, and at the 
Nepalese Temple I was told that the 
authorities do not now allow such 
structures to be built. Moreover, it 
is not only admitted that the temples 
in many parts of India are the resort 
of the lowest class of women, ‘‘tem- 
ple girls,’”’ dedicated to gods and god- 
desses, but their presence is openly 
defended as proper. 

Most of the temples in Benares, 
too, are as far from cleanliness as 
they are from godliness. The Golden 





Temple with its sacred cows penned 
up in dirty stalls, its ragged, half- 
naked worshippers, its holy cesspool 
known as “The Well of Knowledge,” 
its hideous, leprosy-smitten beggars, 
its numerous emblems of its lustful 
god Krishna, and its mercenary 
priests, is enough to make one sick 
at heart, not to mention other parts 
of the human anatomy. The famous 
Monkey Temple (dedicated like the 
Kalighat to Mother Kali) is no bet- 
ter. This temple is open to the sky, 
and the most loathsome collection of 
dirty monkeys that I have ever had 
the misfortune to see were scram- 
bling all around the place, while the 
money-mad, goat-killing priests, prey- 
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ing on the ignorance of the poor and, 
itching for a few annas in tips, won 
a place in my disgust second only to 
that occupied by their monkey com- 
panions. I left and went out to the 
gate where the snake charmers were 
juggling with a dozen hissing cobras. 
They were pleasanter to look at. 

That night an eminent English 
artist, temporarily in Benares, dis- 
coursed to me at length, though 
vaguely, upon the beauties of Hindu 
religious theory, but what I had seen 
during the day did not help his argu- 
ment. Emerson’s phrase may well 
be applied to Hinduism, ‘‘What you 
are speaks so loud that I can not 
hear what you say.” 





FARMERS?’ 


EXCHANGE 








In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers want 
to sell, buy or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 
cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 18 cents;three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number or initial, including each initial in your address, counts 
Count carefully and send cash with order. 


as separate word. 








Shepherd (male) puppies $1.25. D. C. Pool, 
Fallston, N C. 





Brown Leghorn hens, $1. 


E. F. Lachicotte, 
Waverly Mills, S C. 





Choice Bulf Urpington eggs, 15 for $1. Perry 
Y unt, Hickory, N. C, 


Buff Orpington eggs fiom selected birds. $2. 09 
per is per cent fertility guaranteed. Lau- 
relwyld Stock and Seed Farm, Box 326, Latta, S. G. 





For sale—s00 bushels Whippoorwill peas; 150 
bushels of Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans. Write 
fur delivered prices. Hickory Milling Co., Hic- 
kory, N. C. 





For sa!le—Pure-bred Tamworth boar, one year 
old. J. H. Carr, Mugnolia, N. C. 


Indian Runner Duck eggs, 13, $1; 40, $2.50. 
Jas. T. Miller, Hickory. N. C., Rt. 3. 








Wanted—Peas and soy beans. Watauya Val- 
ley Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn. 





S. C. Buff Leghorns, ored to lay. 


: Write for 
prices. i 


VU. D. Boycott, Greensboro, N. C 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $1 per 15; 
$5 per 100. Buggaboo Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 


Melville Farm—Shropshire Buck lambs for Ju- 
ly delivery, extra good, but in size and bon», 
$10 gs Engage now. R. W. Scott, Haw Riv- 
er, N.C. 





Eggs for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, Hamburg, 
Barred Rocks, 15, $1.00, Cornish Indian game, 15, 
$1.25 Mammoth Pekin, 13, $1.00. Mrs. Geo. Sut- 
ton, Calypso, N. C. 





Bermuda grass, the great hay producer and 
terrace binder; doliar per thousand roots, with 
dollar’s worth of vegetable and flower seeds free 


first order. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. C. 





For sale—“ine Imported Percheron Stallion, 
four years old. J.A. May, Browns Summit, N. C. 





White Rose Comb Wyandotte eggs, $1 for 15. 
a winter layers. Wiil Groome, Greensboro, 





For sale—Properly mated Buff Plymouth R ck 
al Eggs, chicks. A. H. Kirk, Herndon, Va., 
ox 11, 





Large Mammo h Bronze turkeys. 
15 White Wyandotte eggs, $1. 
Jonesville. Va. 


Eggs cheap. 
Sunnyside Farm 





~ Mountain View Farm, Herndon, Va., breeders 
of Exhibition Barred Rocks, White Leghorns, 
and Scotch Collies. 





Wanted—5 to 10 bbls. Jerusalem Artichokes 
for seed. Address the Carolina Land & Lumber 
Co , Moyock, N. C. 





Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, 40-pound 
Feather Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture 
Co., Burlinton, N. C. 





Cornish Games, 
Prices reasonable. 
lotte, N. C., Route 29. 


stock and eggs for sale. 
J. A. Puckett & Son, Char- 





Bred Duroc Jersey gilts $25; pigs, $7.50. 
Cham. ion collie pups $10. Shadybrook Farm, 
Rou e 2, Roanoke, Va. 





Silver Laced Wydndottes only. Have _ free 
range of farm. Eggs 15 for $1. 100 for $5. Henry 
Hunter, Greensboro, N. C. 





Seed peanuts for sale, selected farmers stock, 
$ per 88 lb. bag, cash with order. W. R. 
Cowper, Gatesville, N. C 





For sale—Cocke’s Prolific selected seed corn, 
$2.50 bushel. Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge, 
Accomack County, Virginia. 





Registered Duroc-Jerseys.—Fine pigs ready 
for shipment first of May. 0 each. Order 
now. J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va 





For sale.—-Young Jersey bull, one year old, 
ready for service. A fine individual animal. 
Occoneechee Farm, Durham, -. C. 


Day-old chicks, $8 per 100. Wyckoff and 
Blanchard strain; White Leghorns; May delivery. 
Little England Farm, Hampton, Va. 








* For sale—Registered Collie pups and Berk- 
shire pigs; also registered boar, 20 months old. 
Abbitt Stock Farm, Appomattox, Va. 





Choice Roses, finest Dahlias and other plants 
in g:eat variety cheap. Catalogue free. 
Palmer Gordon, Florist, Ashland, Va. 





Try my strain of B. P. Rocks; good as the best. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, $1 per 15. Mrs. 
E. C. Johnston, R. 1, Box 12, Mooresville, N. C. 





Wanted—Some registered Poland China pigs, 
and some registered Hound p«ps. Give age, 
weight and price. Jno. W. Dowless, Zara. N. C 





Crushed Oyster Shells tur poultry. 100 pounds, 
30c.; 500, $2. 50. our line ad in another column. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co. Waverly Mills, 8. C. 





Potato slips for sa e at $1.25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10 000 and over $1 per thousand. Send order 
at oo for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 
N.C. 


Ayers Peanut Planters— Plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Petersburg, 
Va. 








Lettuce, tomato, parsley, egg plant, pepper, 
cauliflower, onion, sweet potato and sage plants 
Asparagus ana rhubarb roots. Horseradish 
sets. Price list free. G.M. Todd, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


Eggs.—Indian Runner Ducks. 
t: at could be bought, 2, $1. S.C. RhodeIsla d 
Reds, Dr. Gratrs finest strain, 15, $160. Mrs. 
Livius La kford, Edgewater, Norfolk, Va. 


Thavet e best 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turner & 
Cornwell, Fea:her Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 





Peanuts. Keith Ground Phos. lime is one of 
the vest Fertilizers for peanuts and pea vine 
hay ever tried. Easily double the crop Write 
tor prices. B F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N C 





Porto Ficos are good as gold and just as yellow. 
Fine keeper, one of the very best yielders and 
early. Wins wherever tried. Plants $150 per 
1,000, now ready. F. M. Morris &Sons, Ona, Fla. 





Perfectly matched spans mules. $250 to $300. 
Single $100 up. Weigh 1000 to 130. Age 3to6 
years. Guaranteed workers, gentle, sound. 
Ray Kennedy, Mule Breeder, Siation A, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





200 acres good land, level and well wooed, 
near town of Stovall. School, churches and 
depot convenient. Six-room dwelling and out- 
buildings. To be sold fordivision. $4,000 cash. 
J.H Knoti, Stovall, N. C. 





Wanted—Families with boys and girls over 13 
years of age. Transportation furnished and pay 
while learning. Steady and good paying work. 
Apply in person or by letter to H. L. Holden, 
Supt., Rocky Mt. Mills, Rocky Mt., N. C. 





Sweet potato plants; plentv of them. Nancy 
Eall, Early Golden, Yellow Nanseniond These 
are thoroughbreds, 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.75; 6,00 
and over at $1.60. F.O.B. Cash. Pi dmont 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga. and Greenvil e, S. C. 





For sale —Twenty six inch Ohio Feed Cutter, 
with carrier complete, but needs overhauling. 
Machine seven or eight years old, but Has un- 
used feeder biades. Price $35. Address Room 9, 
= National Bank Building, Newport News, 

a. 





Do you want eggs next winter? If so, try 
Shenk’s Anconas, 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 $2.25, or Buff 
Leghorns, 15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.75. White or Brown 
Leghorns, 15 eggs, 90c.; 30, $1.50, or write for 
or 30 breed catalog. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 

a. sf . 





Practical men wanted everywhere immediate- 
y to travel through farming sections and ve:n- 
Jonstrate and introduce ooshe Cultivating 
Harrows on commissions; rapid sales; a money- 
maker. Address H.C. Middleton, Distributor, 
Augusta Ga 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, ‘ Wil iamson 
Strain,” the Blue Ribbon stra'n of the South. 
Eggs from Ist pen $3 setting; eggs from 2nd and 
8rd pens $1.50 seiting. ther pens Incubator 
stock $8 per 100. Orders filled promptly. Wil- 
liamson Farms, M sttoax, Va. 








Continued rains make young crops grow, but 
at the same time the grass grows, and with few 
days tu work, tne farmer has to stand by and 
see the grass take h's crop, unless he has a 
Fooshe Cultivating Harrow; with this harrow, 
in one work day, he can cultivate 10 to 15 acres, 
on the beds. 





Ten thousand Bermuda grass roots $1, ideal 
pasture. terr ce builder. lawn, hay; endorsed 
Nept. Agriculture, experiment tatio.s, C.emson 
College, ‘Southern Cultivator,’ “Prog essive 
Farmer.” Cheapest st «k fvoa—ali stock Jove 
it—very nutritious. Curolina Farms, Box 21, 
Orangt bury, S. C. 





Five varieties recteaned sound peas; regis- 
tered Essex service boars, sows in farrow, and 
pigs; pigs for slaughter; pure-bred Poland China 
pigs and sows; other sows in farrow. Angora 
goats; disc plows; poultry. Eggs $1.00 setting. 
Anything unsatisfactory returned, money re- 
funded. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs. N. C. 





























Engine Turning Grindstone 





Patented in the United 
St Canada and 


tries. Other patents 
applied fur. 


Farm Pump Engine sa 
Running Washer, Separator and Pump 


“8 . ROK . ESS VE FA y, r 


J Am the Frienc 


ome 
of My 
Favorite 


* Stunts”: 
Running 


—Corn Shellers 


—Fanning Mills 


—Washing Machines 4 


—Churns 
—Cream Separators 
—Grindstones 
—Drag Saws 
— Spray Pumps 
——Bone Cutters 
— Watering Gardens 
Home Electric Light 
Plants 
~Feed Choppers 
—Polishing Wheels 
Printing Presses 
—Clipping Machines 
— Bilge Pumps 
—Water-Supply Sys- 
tems 
—Washing Buggies, 
Windows, etc. 





I am a mighty good friend of the Farmer and his Wife. 


I’m the Silent Partner of the farm and I work without pay, for a lifetime. 
I’m so chock full of Power that I’ve got to keep busy. 


my way. 


I'll tackle any task that comes 


I’m the Handy Man that helps the wife—the mother—do the very hardest work. 


When Washday comes, I’m on the job, running the 
washer and wringer and pumping the water, besides. Irun 
the cream separator. I churn the butter. The busier I am 
the better I like it. 

When I’m not helping the women folks you’ll find me 
helping the men. I run the fanning mill, the feed cutter, the 
wood saw, the cider press, etc. I even turn the grindstone 

I run any kind of hand-power or foot-power machine that 
is ever used on the farm. I’m a star performer at pumping. 

I can pump 400 to 1,000 gallons per hour and keep it up 
all day long without getting overheated. I hook up to a 


pump in less than no time and need no cement foundation— 
no belts, no pump jacks, no arms, no anchor posts, tanks 
or towers. I’ll run outdoors, in a snowstorm, as well as 
under a roof 


I’ll pump water on the hottest summer days for all the stock on the 4 
plae —and plenty for house use besides. I covered myself w.th glory = 


last summer while windmills were standing idle. 


I can save so much time, work, wages and worry that 
you and your folks will wonder how you ever managed to 
run the place without my assistance. 


Let Me Help You Run the Farm! 

















TORY. Be quick! 
eae 


























On Exhibition 
at Leading 
Dealers 
We have avery im- 
portant proposi- 
tion forimplement 
dealers in terri- 
tory where we are 


not represented. 
ASK FOR TERRI- 


The success of the Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine 
is unprecedented in the history of gasoline engines. We 
worked on this engine for years before we sprung the sur- 
prise. It took the farmers off their feet when we showed 
them what we had. This engine is different from anything 
ever known. It is a PERFECT air-cooled engine—without 
fans or cooling attachments of any kind. Working parts 
protected by Metal Case. Telltale, as explained in the 


Successor to Windmills 


Thousands of Windmills are being torn down and replaced by Farm 
Pump Engines. For the price of an ordinary windmill you can get this 
great little engine, which not only outpumps the best Mill built, but does 
scores of other tasks about the place which no Windmill could ever touch. 

Get a Farm Pump Engine and have an unlimited fresh Water Supply. 

Use its surplus power for running allthe light machines on the place. 


Don't put off ordering a Farm Pump Engine until hot weather or you may 
not be able to get one for love or money. The rush of orders LAST SUMMER 
cleaned out our reserve stock quickly and many were force’ to wait. The de- 
mand will be greater than ever—better order your engine NOW. 

The engine will pay big dividends on the small investment required. 
You spend a great deal of money for machinery that you use only a few 
weeks ina year. Here’s one that is available every day in the year and 
costs you less than a windmill. 


Send the Coupon or a Letter for 
FREE ENGINE BOOKS Nows 


If interested in larger engines, ask for Catalog of the world-famous 
Fuller & Johnson Double-Efficiency Engines. 282 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO. 
4 Palmer St., Madison, Wis. Established 1840 


FULLER & JOHNSON ~~ 


FARM PUMP 


Woman’s and Man’s Greatest Work Saver 


-NGINE 
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catalog. It has the most complete lubricating system ever 
conceived. The oil is carried up the piston by capillary ate 
traction, just as oil goes up alamp wick. A ‘‘dry pistoa 
is an impossibility. Starts instantly. Needs no attention 
whilerunning. Itisas high grade in every way as automobile 
engines. Has pulley for running all kinds of light machines. 
The whole thing comes to you complete—no extras to buy. 
Ready to run inside of 15 minutes after being uncrated. 


on Thousands of Farms 








Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. | COUPON | 


Please send me at once book checked below. 


FREE BOOKS and BULLETINS 
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